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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE FIRST DECADE 

With the present issue this journal com- 
pletes its tenth volume. The first number 
appeared in September, 1921. It was 
printed by the University of Chicago Press 
and the format established by that organ- 
ization has been since maintained by the 
World Book Company and Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications, successors to 
the original publishing agents of this 
magazine. Whatever success EDUCATIONAL 
MeETHop has attained is due in large meas- 
ure to the excellent management of these 
companies. Nor should the printing 
houses be forgotten—Condé Nast, Rumford 
Press, and the Haddon Craftsmen. 

The society for which this journal serves 
as official organ has twice changed its 
status. It was founded as the National 
Conference on Educational Method, be- 
came the National Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, and is 
now a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The membership has 
shifted accordingly. In the beginning the 
word ‘‘method’’ was widely interpreted as 
meaning procedure in conducting recita- 
tions—‘‘only this and nothing more.’’ It 
Was never so understood by the leaders in 
the movement, but it suggested this con- 
cept to many in the educational world and 
the constituency at first was largely made 


up of those who wanted to learn how to 
teach more skilfully. As it became appar- 
ent that the theme was to be much more 
widely conceived, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and students of educa- 
tion generally became interested. 

The fight for recognition of an inclusive 
concept of educational method appears to 
be won. In the ten-year period since 1921 
the formal recitation has distinctly lost 
ground. Adams writes playfully of the 
‘Knell of Class Teaching’’ and Thayer of 
‘““The Passing of the Recitation.’? The 
lockstep of the daily schedule made up of 
numerous short periods is now frequently 
broken. ‘‘ Activities’? are often substi- 
tuted for formal lessons and increasing 
attention is given to individuals. 

The time appears to be ripe for chal- 
lenging the traditional school program, 
made up of a series of class meetings, as 
not suited to accomplish the purposes for 
which schools are now supported. Refine- 
ments upon the grading system have been 
tried and found wanting. Homogeneous 
groups turn out to be heterogeneous after 
all. And even if they do not, those activi- 
ties for which mass groups are suited do 
not require homogeneity but rather the 
opposite. . Hence a much freer day in 
school than we have been accustomed to 
seems inevitable. 
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With the change must come the wider 
use of the word method for which this 
journal has consistently stood. By method 
we must mean the control of the environ- 
ment so as to foster desirable growth in 
the pupils. The philosophy of method 
must take into account the problem of how 
to decide what growth is'desirable, on 
the one hand, and the problem of how 
to induce it, on the other. Materials and 
equipment play a part. Pupil relationships 
themselves figure. The total effect of school 
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life upon the child rather than a mere 
question of how to influence him in a series 
of class exercises becomes the chief con- 
sideration. 

Here all who have to do with schools 
come together on common issues. One set 
of fundamental principles must guide. 
All procedures are to be evaluated in the 
light of the same philosophy. To the fur- 
therance of this cause EpUCcATIONAL 
MeEtTHop dedicates its services, for the 
future as in the past. 


PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION 


Ernest O. MELBy 


Northwestern University 


In the various attempts which have been 
made to evaluate supervision upon an ex- 
perimental basis, two principal methods 
have been employed. The first is to de- 
termine the effectiveness of supervision by 
measuring the changes which have taken 
place in the pupils taught by the teachers 
supervised. The second is to judge the effec- 
tiveness of supervision by the changes which 
take place in the teachers supervised, or in 
their teaching. The studies which have 
been made thus far employing the two 
methods throw some light on the problems 
to be faced in the use of the methods, even 
though they are not always conclusive as 
evidence concerning the effectiveness of 
supervision. 

Those who would evaluate supervision in 
terms of changes taking place in pupils 
point out that in the last analysis super- 
vision must be judged in terms of the ex- 
tent to which it benefits pupils. It will 
be maintained that the supervisor has no 
right to cause the teacher to modify her 


teaching unless the modifications react to 
the benefit of pupils. All of this would 
probably be readily admitted. Presumably 
all supervision seeks to change teachers. 
Presumably, also, all supervision proceeds 
on the assumption that the changes which 
it effects in teachers will result in desirable 
outcomes as far as pupils are concerned. 
The only question then is, shall the effects 
of supervision be measured at the teacher 
level or at the pupil level? 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF CHANGES 
TAKING PLACE IN PUPILS 


It has become almost a truism to say that 
the purpose of supervision is to improve in- 
struction. But what is meant by improve- 
ment? Courtis classifies teachers into four 
types.2, No doubt there are people who 
would rise to the defense of each of the 
types. Experimental evidence concerning 
the relative effectiveness of these types is 
lacking. The supervisor is thus in a diffi- 
cult position. He cannot escape responsi- 


1 Kighth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, Ch. VI. 
2Taken from Brueckner, L. J., ‘‘A Scale for Rating Teaching Skill.’’ University of Minnesota, Col- 
lege of Education, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 12 (Feb., 1927). 
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bility for the ultimate results of the 
changes which he seeks to effect in teach- 
ers, yet he has not a factual basis upon 
which to proceed. It may, nevertheless, 
be helpful at this point to consider what is 
likely to happen in case the supervisor at- 
tempts to evaluate the results of his efforts 
in terms of changes taking place in pupils. 
The usual procedure for comparing the 
achievements of pupils under different con- 
ditions is through measurement with stand- 
ardized tests. It is generally conceded, 
however, that available tests measure only 
a few of the desired outcomes of instruc- 
tion. Suppose that an experiment is set 
up to compare the effectiveness of the proj- 
ect method with the drill method. If the 
drill method causes pupils to score higher 
on tests than does the project method, 
there are still many people who would re- 
fuse to accept this fact as evidence of the 
superiority of the drill method. Such per- 
sons would argue that the methods under 
which children learn are as important, if 
not more important, than the actual facts 
learned.* For example, in the teaching of 
reading, tests may show that the children 
who have been taught by a certain method 
are good readers. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the nature of the method by 
which they have been taught is such that 
the pupils have developed no desire to read 
and, in fact, do not read. The direct meas- 
urable results seem satisfactory, but con- 
comitants (more or less unmeasurable) are 
not satisfactory ; in fact, they may be very 
undesirable. : 
The supervisor who undertakes to evalu- 
ate supervision by measuring changes in 
pupils is thus faced with a difficult prob- 
lem. Suppose that as a result of a super- 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., The Foundations of Method. 
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visor’s efforts ‘‘compulsion type’’ teachers 
have become ‘‘purposing type’’ teachers.* 
When achievements are measured there has 
apparently been no improvement in so far 
as measurable outcomes are concerned. 
Will the supervisor admit that he has 
failed? The likelihood is that he will not. 
He may even maintain that the value of 
the new method which teachers are using 
lies in the development of outcomes not 
measurable by tests. The supervisor may 
also maintain that these unmeasurable out- 
comes are of great importance. 

In the second place, even in the field of 
outcomes which are measurable by tests, 
the results are not likely to be conclusive. 
In the experiments so far carried on in the 
field of method, results are more or less in- 
conclusive. If differences are found be- 
tween the achievements of pupils under 
different methods, such differences are fre- 
quently so small as to raise doubts about 
their statistical significance. In other 
words, variations in teaching procedure do 
not seem to be accompanied by clearly re- 
flected changes in measured pupil achieve- 
ment. Many explanations have been of- 
fered for this situation, but these will not 
be discussed here.* The fact remains that 
under present methods of teaching and 
measurement it is difficult to determine the 
relative effectiveness of different classroom 
conditions in terms of differences in pupil 
achievement. It can hardly be expected 
that in the field of supervision more suc- 
cessful results will be secured. In fact, 
there are reasons to believe that the results 
of experiments in supervision will be more 
difficult to interpret since both method and 
supervisory factors may operate to influ- 
ence pupil achievements. 


“Brueckner, L. J., ‘‘A Scale for Rating Teaching Skill.’’? University of Minnesota, College of Edu- 
cation, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 12 (Feb., 1927). 

* Curtis, F. D., ‘*Some Reactions Regarding the Published Investigations of the Teaching of Sci- 
ence.’’? School Science and Mathematics, June, 1927. 


*Van Wagenen, M. J., Educational Measurement. 
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In the third place, even if seemingly sig- 
nificant differences are found between the 
achievements of pupils in supervised and 
unsupervised schools, we cannot be sure 
that such differences are due to supervision. 
For example, let us assume that school A 
will be supervised while school B is not sup- 
ervised. The supervisor in school A finds 
that teachers are using the X method in 
spelling. The supervisor causes teachers to 
use the Y method. Finally, results in pupil 
achievement are measured and the super- 
vised school shows lower pupil achieve- 
ments than the unsupervised school. What 
conclusions, if any, shall be drawn? Per- 
haps method Y actually is less efficient than 
method X. On the other hand, the teach- 
ers may not yet have attained the necessary 
skill in the new method. In the Ham- 
tramck experiment it was found that while 
supervision did change ‘‘teacher domina- 
tion type’’ teachers to ‘‘pupil activity 
type’’ teachers, the skill of teachers in the 
use of the new method was not equal to 
their skill in the use of the older method at 
the time the experiment was begun.? In 
other words, changes in teachers brought 
about by supervision may result in actual 
losses due to the adoption of a less effi- 
cient method. Changes may also result in 
temporary losses in teaching skill with ac- 
companying losses in measured pupil 
achievement. Such losses cannot always be 
properly charged against supervision. In 
fact their occurrence may actually be evi- 
dence that supervision has functioned to 
produce changes which may ultimately be 
desirable. It seems inevitable that efforts 
to evaluate supervision in terms of changes 
taking place in pupils become in the last 
analysis attempts to evaluate methods of 
teaching. At least the factors of method 
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and supervision are so confused that they 
are difficult to isolate for experimental pur- 
poses. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF CHANGES 
IN TEACHERS OR THEIR TEACHING 


Several studies have recently been made 
which seek to evaluate supervision in terms 
of the changes which it brings about in 
teachers. Brueckner and Cutright have 
shown that after a supervisory program 
teachers were emphasizing different objec- 
tives in reading than before the supervisory 
program.® The Hamtramck experiment 
shows that supervision changed ‘‘teacher 
domination type’’ teachers to ‘‘pupil ac- 
tivity type’’ teachers.® If any conclusion 
can be drawn from these studies it is that 
supervision can change the teacher. Per- 
haps it must be admitted that (on the basis 
of scientific evidence) we do not know 
whether for better or worse. 

While the absence of scientific data in 
regard to the relative effectiveness of dif- 
ferent methods of teaching is deplorable, 
it is nevertheless true that such absence 
of data will neither close the schools nor 
abolish efforts to improve them. Children 
will continue to be taught. Supervisors 
and administrators are likely to continue to 
make efforts to improve instruction. This 
instruction will for some time be based 
upon a more or less uncertain mixture of 
science, philosophy and empiricism. It ap- 
pears also that under these conditions it 
is difficult to evaluate supervision in terms 
of changes in pupils, since we cannot meas- 
ure many of the desired outcomes. Ulti- 
mately a scientific basis for method may be 
established. 

More comprehensive and accurate meas- 
uring instruments may be developed. In 


* Keyworth, M. R., ‘A Program of Appraisal under Functional Supervision in Hamtramck, Michi- 


gan.’? 


Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. XV (April, 1929), 291-301. 


® Brueckner, L. J., and Cutright, Prudence, ‘‘A Technic for Measuring the Efficiency of Supervi- 
sion.’? Journal of Educational Research, Vo], XVI (December, 1927), 323-31. 
® Keyworth, M. R., Op. cit. 
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this event it may become possible to carry 
out evaluations both of method and super- 
vision by measuring changes in pupils. For 
the time being, however, it is important to 
know whether and to what extent super- 
vision can change teachers, even though we 
cannot measure the effects of these changes 
on pupils. If supervision can change the 
teacher and her teaching, the supervisor at 
least knows that he can have in his school 
the kind of teachers and teaching that he 
wants. He can also evaluate his activities 
and devices in terms of their effectiveness 
in producing change. 

In addition, if the learning experiences 
of children are as important as current 
educational philosophy holds them to be, 
it is desirable that in evaluating supervision 
they be given due consideration.’° For ex- 
ample, if two classes in arithmetic both 
score 750 on the Courtis Supervisory Test 
it would be manifestly unsound to assume 
that the experiences of the children in 
achieving these scores were equally valua- 
ble. One class may have been taught by 
a method which provides children with 
rich experiences while the other group may 
have had nothing but intensive drill in the 
fundamental operations. Evaluation of 
the supervisory work carried on in this in- 
stance, by the method of measuring changes 
in pupils, would take no account of the dif- 
ference in experience since both groups 
make the same score. On the other hand, 
if changes in teachers were carefully ob- 
served and described, due account would 
be taken of the experiences received by chil- 
dren in learning the basic facts referred to. 
In fact, it would appear that emphasis 
upon the importance of the learning ex- 


* Kilpatrick, W. H., The Foundations of Method. 
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periences of children makes tests, measur- 
ing chiefly knowledge and skills, less ade- 
quate measures of the effectiveness of both 
method and supervision. 

However, the method of evaluating sup- 
ervision in terms of changes taking place 
in the teacher is not without its difficulties. 
For one thing, measuring devices are lack- 
ing for many aspects of the teacher’s work. 
By scales such as those by Brueckner we 
may measure changes in teaching type and 
skill? Other methods of analysis will 
make it possible to inventory classroom ac- 
tivities.1* But how shall we measure 
changes taking place in a teacher’s conduct 
of the assimilation phase of Morrison’s 
Mastery Technique?! The same question 
may be asked about many specific aspects 
of teaching. It would seem, therefore, that 
wider use of the method of evaluating super- 
vision in terms of changes in the teacher 
or her teaching would be made possible by 
the development of additional techniques 
for measuring classroom work objectively. 

Recent literature on supervision empha- 
sizes the principle of teacher growth.1® Ac- 
cording to this philosophy of supervision 
the supervisor effects modification of teach- 
ing through the professional growth of 
teachers. Those who believe in the prin- 
ciple of teacher growth will insist that 
changes in the teacher be the result of the 
teacher’s own thinking and activity stimu- 
lated by felt needs. It will be maintained 
that some supervisory procedures promote 
teacher growth while others bring only 
blind obedience to authority. Attention 
has already been called to the fact that 
in the field of method we want to know not 
only the results in pupil achievements but 


*“ Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic, Courtis Standard Tests, Detroit, Mich. 


® See footnote 4. 


* Hughes, J. M., ‘‘Time Analysis of Activities in High School Physics.’’ 


Method, VII (November, 1927), 75-80. 


Journal of Educational 


* Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
* Courtis, 8. A., ‘Problems in the Appraisal of Supervision.’’? Educational Administration and Su- 


pervision, Vol. XV (April, 1929), 269-279. 
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also the methods by which the results were 
secured. 

It would appear that the same prob- 
lem is faced in evaluating supervision 
by measuring changes in teachers. Sup- 
pose that a supervisor of penmanship de- 
cides that in her school penmanship shall 
be taught by the A method. At the end of 
the year a careful study of the work of 
teachers shows that the supervisor’s pur- 
pose has been accomplished. All of the 
teachers are now using the A method. 
Perhaps this change has been accomplished 
by autocratic methods. The supervisor de- 
cided what method was to be used; she or- 
dered teachers to use it; she trained them 
in the use of it; she saw to it that they did 
use it. In this instance the direct results 
may seem satisfactory. The concomitants 
in teacher attitude and esprit de corps may 
be very undesirable. There may have been 
no real teacher growth. We have change 
only through docile obedience to authority. 

If we are to know how changes in teach- 
ers have been brought about we must have 
means for describing supervisory proce- 
dures. By the use of such scales as those of 
Brueckner it is now possible for the experi- 
menter in method to give more accurate 
meaning to his terminology. For exam- 
ple, if he states that ‘‘the experimental 
group was taught by the project method’’ 
there will be much uncertainty regarding 
what teaching procedure was followed. 
The term ‘‘project method’’ may mean 
many different things. If, however, the 
report of the experiment submits a de- 
tailed description of the teaching proce- 
dure used, the reader at least knows what 
the teacher did. He may say, ‘‘That is 
not the project method, it is the 
method.’’ The fact remains, however, that 
the reader knows what types of activity the 
teacher carried on because it has been de- 
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scribed in a concrete and detailed manner. 
It is necessary that in the field of super- 
vision methods must also be found for ac- 
curately describing supervisory procedures. 
By such methods we can learn how demon- 
strated changes in teachers were accom- 
plished. The chart included in the Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence is a step in this direction. 


SUMMARY 


When supervision is evaluated by means 
of measuring changes taking place in 
pupils, it is difficult, if not impossible, at 
the present time to take account of many 
important outcomes of instruction. In ad- 
dition, the factors of supervision and 
method are so confused that it is difficult 
to isolate them. If supervision is evaluated 
in terms of changes taking place in teach- 
ers or their teaching, it will be possible to 
take account of many important changes 
taking place in the teacher, even though 
for the time being we cannot determine the 
effects of such changes on pupils. Espe- 
cially will this be true with the develop- 
ment of additional methods for analyzing 
classroom procedure and for describing the 
means of supervision whereby changes are 
brought about. 

There is, however, no suggestion that 
method and curriculum are not the concern 
of the supervisor since the supervisor will 
seek to modify both method and curricu- 
lum as well as other factors in the educa- 
tional process. However, in seeking to 
evaluate supervision we will simplify the 
problem if we attempt to evaluate method 
and supervision separately. Supervision 
ean then be judged on the basis of its abil- 
ity to effect change. Ultimately it may be- 
come more practicable to measure the 
effects of the changes in terms of pupil out- 
comes. 














OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION! 


Tuomas W. Gosiine 
Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 


The National Council of Education in 
this program has undertaken a task which 
has engaged the interest of numerous pro- 
found thinkers from early times to the 
present. It is not likely that there ever 
will be a final definition of the objectives in 
education. Although the people in all ages 
have recognized in a general way the need 
of some kind of education, there has been 
no general agreement upon objectives or 
upon the means by which education is to 
be achieved. The earliest education dealt 
with the preservation of life. How to secure 
food and shelter and how to protect one’s 
self from one’s enemies and from the 
hazards of nature constituted the earliest 
instruction of the growing child. As civi- 
lization has become more complex and the 
necessity of adapting one’s self to the en- 
vironment has become more difficult, the 
necessity of preparing to meet the new con- 
ditions has become the more pronounced. 
The proposals for the education of youth 
have been so numerous and so confusing 
that one sometimes wonders what meaning 
lies behind the many movements that find 
favor from time to time. One cannot help 
asking what they are all about. 


THE NEED FOR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


The attempt to answer this question 
forces us at once to seek some fundamental 
and integrating principles to which all en- 
deavors and all methods may be referred. 
Each age offers its own solution to the 
problem. The objectives in education that 
were suitable for the primitive stages of 
culture are inadequate for the somewhat 


more advanced and sophisticated period in 
which we live. Doubtless, the solution that 
we evolve for our own age will prove to be 
inadequate for the golden age of the 
future. 

If there is one fundamental considera- 
tion which should govern our thinking on 
the subject of objectives, it is the fact of 
growth and of development. This fact 
applies to the individual, to social and na- 
tional groups, and to civilization as a whole. 
Education in each age has tended to be a 
mirror of the social life in which it found 
its setting. We have had, therefore, educa- 
tion for the warrior, for the hunter, and 
for the shepherd. We have had education 
for symmetrical development, for virtuous 
living, for the good life, for vocational 
efficiency, for ethical character, and, 
finally, for good citizenship. The need 
felt by the Persian to teach his boy ‘‘to 
ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth’’ finds 
its counterpart today in the injunction laid 
upon us by some of our contemporary 
thinkers to teach our boys how to be good 
citizens in a democratic community. Per- 
haps the formulation of the objective may 
indicate in a particular civilization the 
absence of the quality for which education 
is to be given. 

You have before you statements of ob- 
jectives from the time of Plato to our own 
day. All of these statements have value 
and all for that reason are worthy of care- 
ful thought. They represent what may be 
considered the advanced thinking of the 
age in which they were formulated. Taken 
as a whole, these objectives lack unity and 


*An address before the National Council of Education in Detroit, February 20, 1931. 
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consistency. Some of them need restate- 
ment in the light of a new culture. 


A NEW STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


One of the most recent statements was 
prepared for the Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. As the 
author of this statement, I assume full 
responsibility for it and I shall accept 
cheerfully whatever criticism you may 
have to make upon it. You will find in it 
reminiscences of other statements. Some 
of you may call it Herbartian in character, 
although it had no inspiration from Her- 
bartian sources. The full statement of the 
general objectives of all education is found 
on page 57 of the Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, 1928. 

These objectives are stated as follows: 


1. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an adequate evaluation of 
the self. 

2. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the world 
of nature. 

3. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of organized 
society. 

4. To promote the development of an appre- 
ciation of the force of law and of love that 
is operating universally. 


The individual self, nature, society, and 
God—these four, and in particular the 
adjustments which the individual self must 
make—constitute the objectives of educa- 
tion. A full understanding of the magni- 
tude of the task reveals the need of con- 
tinuing education throughout the whole 
period of life. 

1. To promote the development of an 
understanding and an evaluation of the 
self. Although young children ask ques- 
tions about their origin, they seem for the 
most part to take themselves for granted 
and not to be greatly troubled by the prob- 
lem of human existence. There comes a 
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time, however, when the youth has an 
awareness of self and when he wishes to 
know what life means; what his relation- 
ships are in the great universe that is grad- 
ually unfolding before him. When these 
questionings arise, it is possible either to 
suppress them and thus to prolong the 
period of childhood and immaturity, or to 
seek diligently for that greater understand- 
ing upon which alone full maturity rests. 
The dreamy, half-awake state which char- 
acterizes the existence of many people 
throughout the greater part of life is a 
kind of self-hypnosis which may give relief 
from anxious inquiries but which is only 
a negative sort of living. Know thyself is 
a challenge to make a courageous attempt 
to come to a full awareness of selfhood. 
We need to know all about ourselves be- 
fore we can become fully prepared for the 
responsibilities of life. We need to know 
how strong our bodies are in order that we 
may choose our vocations wisely. We need 
to know the weak spots in our intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual make-up in order that 
we may avoid the excessive strain which 
may completely wreck us. We need to 
know all of our resources of strength in 
order that we may accept courageously and 
hopefully the challenges of high endeavor. 
To know and to evaluate one’s self is not 
to be an egotist. It is merely to appraise 
one’s personality correctly, facing ourselves 
without flinching, accepting our limita- 
tions, and realizing our strength. Adequate 
knowledge of one’s self and correct evalua- 
tion will direct us wisely in the choice of 
studies which are to be pursued in the 
school and in the selection of a vocation 
which we later will follow for a livelihood. 
2. To promote the development of an 
understanding and an appreciation of the 
world of nature. If we lived in a vacuum, 
it would not be important for us to know 
much about our environment. The actual 


conditions of life bring us into close con- 
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tact with a material world which has a 
very deep influence upon us. We cannot 
ignore this external world. The more fully 
we understand it and the more completely 
we comprehend its power and its beauty, 
the more likely we are to realize both our 
possibilities and our limitations and to 
make our adjustments intelligently. 

The achievements of men in penetrating 
the secrets of nature are amazing. Some 
of the most notable of these achievements 
belong to this generation. There is but 
little danger that we shall fail to make the 
effort to penetrate still deeper and to ac- 
quire fuller mastery. The rewards which 
follow understanding and mastery are of 
such magnitude as to command our best 
efforts. But understanding and mastery 
alone are not sufficient. The mere experi- 
menter may be cold and unmoved while 
he bends the forces of nature to his will. 
While material comfort waits upon the 
mastery of nature, the soul’s delight is 
vouchsafed only to him who comprehends 
the significance of his knowledge. We 
need understanding and mastery and ap- 
preciation. The age of science in which 
we are living is taking care of understand- 
ing and mastery. The school may establish 
proportion through supplying the poetry 
and the philosophy by which, supplanting 
the wonder and the fear of the ancients, 
we may find an interpretation that is ap- 
propriate to an age which has largely 
outgrown its fears and is trying to appre- 
hend beauty and majesty. 

A knowledge of the great achievements 
of science in our generation and an evalua- 
tion of these achievements will contribute 
to the making of that well-rounded life of 
which Plato speaks. Of more influence 
even than the intellectual apprehension of 
organized science is the emotional response 
to the subtle and indefinable appeal of 
forest and stream and of the other external 
manifestations of the natural world. 
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3. To promote the development of an 
understanding and an appreciation of or- 
ganized society. The problem of living 
together and of working together grows 
more complex as social contacts multiply. 
Growth in population, improvement in 
means of transportation, and in the world- 
wide interrelationships of economics and 
finance have put an end to isolation. There 
is need of understanding and of good will 
when only two people deal with each other. 
No one denies the need of understanding 
and of good will under the conditions of 
our modern society. Unfortunately, in- 
adequate progress has been made in attain- 
ing them. 

In the matter of morals we are under the 
necessity of finding or of attempting to find 
standards which will be acceptable uni- 
versally. When one code of morals pre- 
vailing in a single community or among 
the members of a certain group comes into 
conflict with another code prevailing in 
another community and in another group, 
only misunderstanding and conflict can 
ensue. The elementary school can make 
only a beginning in teathing the origins 
and the historical development of moral 
codes. The secondary school, however, on 
account of the age and the interests of its 
pupils, occupies a favorable position for 
presenting the sources of our morality and 
for showing the historical and the scientific 
basis of our ‘‘folk-ways.’’ It is not likely 
that wide acceptance of a moral code can 
be secured unless its reasonableness can be 
demonstrated. At a time when pupils are 
questioning insistently the validity of 
standards of conduct, the school may help 
them to find the answer through the 
methods of history. 

In times of crisis the instability of our 
social organization is impressed strongly 
upon us. Frequently it seems as if the 
social structure will not bear the strain of 
prejudice, of intolerance, and of bigotry 
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which is placed upon it. If only all of our 
people could learn that the price of living 
together in peace is measured by a willing- 
ness to make concessions for the common 
good, we should have more assurance of 
peaceful and orderly progress. It needs 
no argument to prove that we owe much to 
our organized society. It is quite ap- 
parent, however, that we leave the care 
and the development of organization 
largely to chance. It is no longer safe to 
trust to this method. The school has a 
heavy obligation to assist its pupils to se- 
cure correct information; to form right 
attitudes and habits in all matters which 
concern living together; to understand the 
history and the functions of social institu- 
tions, and to appreciate their evolutionary 
character. 

The orderly processes of government can 
be maintained in America on the one con- 
dition that our people understand the 
ideals of the American system and give 
their intelligent and wholehearted support 
to those ideals. Indifference, ignorance, 
corruption will eat out the heart of the 
best plan of government ever devised. 
Loyalty to the American system does not 
involve the maintenance of things as they 
are. On the contrary, it involves accept- 
ance of orderly change under the basic law. 

Loyalties begin very early in life and 
expand as horizons widen. The early loy- 
alty to the home, to friends, to the class 
group, and to the school will widen into 
loyalty to the community, to the city, to 
the state, and to the nation. In the sec- 
ondary-school period an appeal very prop- 
erly may be made to the larger loyalties. 
Generous-minded youth adequately trained 
and guided will have sufficient breadth of 
understanding and of sympathy to com- 
prehend the interests of the whole human 
race. The school should impress its pupils 
with the meaning of organized society and 
of organized government; it should train 
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them to accept responsibility for conserv- 
ing all the good that has been won through 
centuries of struggle and for making in 
their own day contributions to social and 
political betterment. 

Adjustments of the self to organized so- 
ciety involve the elimination of fear, envy, 
and hatred; the cultivation of cheerfulness 
and of good will; an active participation in 
the various processes which society needs 
for its perpetuation and its amelioration. 
To achieve its purpose the school would do 
well to act upon this ancient philosophy: 
nil humanum a me alienum—nothing of 
human interest is a matter of indifference 
to me. 

The perilous industrial, political, and 
social conditions of these years through 
which we now are passing emphasize more 
than ever the importance of an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of organized 
society. I think sometimes that the schools 
lay too much stress upon individual success. 
We have carried the pursuit of success so 
far in America that the very foundations 
of government and of our social order are 
weakened. On the one hand we neglect our 
responsibilities to organized government 
and on the other hand, when distress and 
disaster come, we tend to look to the gov- 
ernment to do for us those things which 
we ought to do for ourselves. We are fac- 
ing a crisis in this country. Subtle forces 
of disintegration have been at work. If 
our American institutions are to be main- 
tained, there must be generally among our 
people a better understanding and a fuller 
appreciation of the meaning of organized 
society. What the schools do to meet the 
disrupting influences by interpreting to 
pupils their individual responsibilities will 
determine in large measure the course of 
events in the near future. 

4. To promote the development of an 
appreciation of the force of law and of love 
that is operating universally. Man craves 
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more than a knowledge of himself, of 
nature, and of organized society. He hun- 
gers and he thirsts after righteousness. 
Knowing his own imperfections, he feels 
that somewhere there is perfection. The 
great universe calls to his spirit, and unless 
he ignorantly or willfully closes his ears, he 
hears the voice of God. No question of 
theology or of ecclesiastical polity is in- 
volved here. The individual soul reaches 
out to orient itself in the universe and to 
find its place of labor and of rest. No 
partial view suffices. Only the view of the 
whole, the Weltanschauung, will make it 
possible to interpret the meanings of day- 
by-day experience. When this orientation 
takes place, life assumes poise, dignity, 
grandeur. Otherwise its striving, its 
struggles, its achievements seem trivial and 
insignificant. 

No greater task rests upon the school 
than to help its pupils to find their God. 
How this is to be done is the greatest of 
problems. Of one thing only are we sure: 
we cannot solve this problem by ignoring 
it. There is no single way to apprehend 
Infinity. Each in his own way may draw 
near. 

We touch here upon the most intimate 
and the most sacred relationships of man- 
kind. ‘‘As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.’’ Into the innermost recesses of 
man’s heart no one is permitted to pene- 
trate. I do not know how the problem of 
revealing God to the growing child is to be 
solved. I feel sure, however, that no more 
important obligation rests upon us than to 
find the way. 

Two principles which may be character- 
ized as methods and functions should be 
observed by the school in its endeavor to 
achieve its objectives. The love of adven- 
ture and the desire to create are strong in 
every normal human being. The school, 
therefore, should afford an opportunity for 
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‘‘adventure’’ and it should afford an op- 
portunity to ‘‘create.’’ 

1. To afford an opportunity for adven- 
ture. Life itself is an adventure because it 
involves risk and uncertainty, the frustra- 
tion of hopes or their glorious fulfillment. 
Youth in particular cannot be expected to 
follow the path of perfect safety. Youth 
craves the vivid life, full of experience, and 
willingly accepts such hazards as may be- 
fall. The love of adventure is a marked 
characteristic of adolescence. It is worthy, 
therefore, of consideration by the school. 
Guidance rather than repression is the key 
to the problem. 

Adventure is not only physical in its 
nature; it reaches out to the whole of life. 
Wholesome youth reacts against the dull 
and the drab. It rejoices in whatever is 
dramatic in real living. The school is 
justified, therefore, in giving place to vigor- 
ous games and sports because they involve 
physical danger. But physical adventure 
is not the only kind of adventure; it re- 
mains for the school to lead its pupils to 
appreciate the adventure of high thinking 
and the courage involved in maintaining 
worthy moral and spiritual standards. 

In all ages youth has borne the brunt of 
battles; it has gone cheerfully to death in 
the fearful impacts of war. It may be taken 
as a failure of organized society if the only 
adventure ‘which youth may find is in 
bloodshed and carnage. There are many 
other challenges to endurance, to fortitude, 
to courage. Different individuals will find 
satisfaction in responding in different ways. 
Through the study of individual differences 
and through the application of a wise pro- 
gram of guidance, the school may make life 
so vivid, so real, so inspiring that the full 
force of young manhood and young wom- 
anhood will be expended in constructive 
endeavor. 

2. To afford an opportunity to create. 
Fullness of living is not attained until one 
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ean identify something as the work of his 
own hands or as the child of his own brain. 
The impulse to create is strong from early 
childhood. To ignore this instinct through 
the period of education is to do violence to 
the nature of youth. The problem is to 
discover the means whereby this instinct 
may find wholesome expression. Accord- 
ing to individual differences it may mani- 
fest itself for some through work with the 
hands; for others, through intellectual 
achievements; for still others, through 
social organization. The ways are as nu- 
merous and as varied as are the individuals 
involved. 

This impulse to create may explain why 
we all like to have a part in the activities 
with which we are associated. It may ex- 
plain why a democratic scheme of govern- 
ment makes a stronger appeal to men than 
any other form of government has been able 
to make. It may explain the industrial un- 
rest which impels workers to seek a share 
in the management of industry. It justifies 
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the efforts which good schools already are 
making to invest their pupils with re- 
sponsibility for the management of student- 
activities and for the control of conduct 
through the formation of student-opinion. 

When our schools give adequate attention 
to the expression of the creative impulse, 
we shall be amazed at the contributions 
which youth will make, not only to the ma- 
terial well-being of the world but also to 
those intangible spiritual values which con- 
stitute the durable satisfactions. 


CONCLUSION 


The four objectives which I have pre- 
sented to you comprehend the entire range 
of human life and of human relationships. 
In the effort to attain these objectives, we 
may include all of the activities and the 
procedures appropriate to the education of 
youth. These objectives, then, are pre- 
sented to you as organizing principles 
which may form a working basis for Amer- 
ican education in this generation. 











PROBLEMS IN TRAINING GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


CuypDE E. Cooper 
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For twelve years I have been training 
teachers of geography. No work could pos- 
sibly be more pleasant, more interesting, 
yet in some ways more discouraging. It is 
pleasant because of the great privilege of 
associating with young people; interesting, 
because of the changing problems which it 
presents; but often discouraging, because 
of the seeming impossibility of solving 
some of them. This article will attempt to 
set forth such of these problems as appear 
general, but will try to resist the tempta- 
tion to speak of those which are local, 
much as the writer would like to profit 
from discussion of them. The roots of 
some of these problems reach into the 
grades and high schools. Since problems 
can seldom be solved by beginning at the 
top, we shall have to look into conditions 
in those schools. 

Some of these problems are not new, for 
I have heard them laid before previous 
meetings of various geographic societies 
during the ten years in which I have been 
attending them. But since in ten years’ 
time they seem only to grow more serious, 
it may be helpful to restate them. If we 
keep constantly aware of them, light from 
some source may finally make their solu- 
tion possible. A restatement at this time 
should, at least, clarify the situation. I 
sincerely hope that something helpful may 
come from this paper and any discussion 
which it may provoke. 


THE PROBLEMS 


1. What is responsible for the inadequate 
preparation of high school students in 
geographic information which fails to 


equip them for freshman college classes, 
and what can we do about it? 


The ignorance of college freshmen in 
geographic content is an old problem, for 
if one looks back through the files of any 
magazine interested in geography one finds 
many articles on the subject. So many have 
lamented this situation that examples of it 
are unnecessary. It is sufficient to say that 
college freshmen are ‘‘dumber’’ than ever 
before in matters of geography. This 
statement can be proved by giving them 
any of the simple modern grade school tests 
in our subject. Most of them know far less 
geography than their parents who may 
have less than a high school education. 
This is in spite of increased activity in 
geography on college campuses, of better 
books, and the availability of more trained 
teachers of the subject. 

As a result, we of college faculties are 
compelled to teach common school facts and 
principles in geography and to give uni- 
versity credit for this work. We find that 
we must teach latitude, longitude, standard 
time, the reading of maps, easy geographic 
principles, and kindred matters which 
should have been taught in the grades and 
high school. We try to make up for this 
condition by greatly enriching the above 
subjects and making them worthy of col- 
lege credit. In a measure it is possible to 
teach them to children and yet teach them 
to grown people in such a mature way 
that their intelligence is not insulted. For 
example, Chapter II in Huntington and 
Cushing, Principles of Human Geography, 
which concerns location, will force a col- 
lege junior or senior to earn his credit. If 
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this were not true, the situation would be 
much more unhappy than it now is. 

Several facts account for this state of 
affairs : 

Fact 1. We have made a serious mis- 
take in trying to teach certain geography, 
especially mathematical geography, in 
grades too low for it. We have pushed all 
geography down when it should have been 
moved up. Formal geography, under the 
name and with a textbook, should not begin 
before the sixth grade and should be con- 
tinued through the junior high school and 
in at least one year of the senior high 
school, preferably the last year. As the 
situation now exists, the school superin- 
tendent looks at his course of study and 
finds geography in the third or even in the 
second grade and notes that it runs at least 
through the seventh. His curriculum is 
crowded and he comes to the conclusion 
that geography has had all the time he can 
afford to give it, so he stops it at the end 
of the seventh grade, or at best with the 
close of the eighth. What hope is there 
that the immature child of the seventh or 
eighth grades can grasp and retain the 
essential content of factual geography and 
geographic principles which he will need in 
college or in later life? The interest of 
young children is usually killed by such 
adult doses, and that in a subject which 
should be vitally interesting to young and 
old alike. 

Fact 2. Untrained teachers of geography 
help to account for ignorant high school 
graduates. Ohio is not different from other 
states and I am sure that if data were 
available on the training of teachers in 
geography, it would be found that Ohio 
geography classes are fortunate if the 
teachers have had one course in college 
geography. Professor Packard has shown 
(Journal of Geography, December, 1929) 
that only 11 per cent of the teachers of 
geography in Ohio’s secondary schools 
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have had special training for the work. 
The percentage would probably be a little 
higher for classes below the secondary type. 
My freshmen are continually telling me 
that their grade school teachers skipped 
mathematical geography, the geography of 
weather and climate, etc., saying that it 
was not important. A few of these fresh- 
men can state or give a minor account of 
geographic facts but practically none can 
give a geographic principle. As long as 
our school superintendents assign geog- 
raphy classes to any teacher who has a 
vacant hour, what hope is there for better 
material in freshmen classes? Can it be 
possible that superintendents are looking 
for trained teachers of all subjects except 
geography ? 

Fact 3. Another factor that has resulted 
in poor work in geography is the idea of 
most superintendents that they must have 
a special course of study in the subject for 
their system. They either make such a 
course for themselves or turn the work over 
to a committee of teachers, probably none 
of them specialists in geography. The 
result is an emphasis on unimportant facts 
and a slighting of important ones and of 
relationships. Would it not be better for 
untrained teachers who must teach geog- 
raphy to follow any one of our modern 
grade school books rather closely, be a slave 
to it if you please, than to experiment with 
something about which they know so little? 
I would rather that my small daughter go 
through her modern text in geography 
from cover to cover than blunder around 
with artificial courses of study, prepared 
and administered by untrained teachers. 

Fact 4. Even our state departments of 
education are not sufficiently helpful in 
geographic matters. They seldom have a 
trained geographer on their staff nor do 
they ask the help of trained geography 
teachers of their state to help them make 
out model courses of study or examination 
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questions. Many eighth-grade questions in 
geography on state examinations are un- 
reasonable, unimportant, and fail to em- 
phasize the modern trend of the subject. 
On one of our state tests last year this 
question was asked, ‘‘ Where are the Moon 
Mountains?’’ How many of my readers 
can answer that one? State departments 
seldom have supervisors of the common 
school subjects, but supervisors of physical 
education, art, music, and other special 
subjects are numerous. Also the state de- 
partment exercises considerable control 
over the high school course of study. They 
could do much more for the cause of geog- 
raphy if we enthusiasts of the subject 
would spend a little time selling geography 
to them. 

I am convinced that we can do little to- 
ward solving the problem unless we can 
get the codperation of the school super- 
intendents and the state departments. 
These men are most easily influenced 
through the universities, especially the 
teachers’ colleges and departments of edu- 
cation. If these departments of higher 
education emphasize a subject, the com- 
mon schools will eventually make more of 
it also. Proof of this statement lies in the 
present hysteria and over-emphasis on 
physical education and athletics. Along 
these lines we have started something that 
we don’t seem to be able to stop. As some- 
one has said, ‘‘The side show has become 
the main show.”’ 

As to geography in our universities, it 
seems to me that departments are em- 
phasizing the research side too much and 
_ neglecting the problems of the teaching 
side. This is in spite of the fact that 99 
per cent of the graduate students in geog- 
raphy must make their living teaching the 
subject. School executives are busy men; 
they do not read articles of research in the 
Geographical Review or Economic Geog- 
raphy, but they do read extensively in 
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magazines interested in teaching and ad- 
ministrative problems. If some of our re- 
search scholars in geography who are 
spending so much time in that way would 
turn occasionally to the teaching side of 
the subject, we might reach the ears of 
school authorities more often. Instead we 
find that most departments of geography 
in our universities have no one on their 
staff who is interested in the problems of 
teaching the subject. Such departments 
would not think of accepting a thesis sub- 
ject on educational problems in geography. 
To their minds, such a study would not be 
a contribution. Teachers of geography are 
just ‘‘poor relations’’ to such research 
scholars. We need more Bagleys who can 
give equal credit to teaching scholars and 
research scholars. 

If we do not reach the ears of school ad- 
ministrators soon, graduate departments 
will, within five or ten years, find them- 
selves unable to locate teaching positions 
for their output. This condition will come 
as soon as our universities, colleges, and 
normal schools are all supplied with geog- 
raphy teachers. I would like to see the 
National Council and the American As- 
sociation get behind a campaign of adver- 
tising for our subject. We need to flood 
the leading educational magazines, such 
as the School Board Journal, Educa- 
tional Method, and the Elementary School 
Journal with articles on teaching and ad- 
ministrative problems in geography. Ad- 
vertising can make men eat spinach and 
drink sauerkraut juice; dignified advertis- 
ing can put geography in its proper place 
among other subjects. It is being done in 
other lines. For example, the present plans 
for a celebration of Virgil’s birthday is 
carefully planned propaganda to help sell 
Latin. Competition in every line is so keen 
these days that well-organized advertising 
is legitimate and absolutely necessary, pre- 
supposing, of course, that only those things 
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should be advertised which bring real edu- 
cation to the child. 


2. There is a tragic lack of time for the 
preparation of teachers of geography in 
our colleges unless they major in the de- 
partment. How shall we obtain more 
time for our subject? 


This problem refers to the fact that most 
teachers who go out to teach in the common 
schools are not majors or even minors in 
a geography department. They are for- 
tunate if they have had one course of 
three hours in geography, with a portion 
or all of it made up of the so-called meth- 
ods. Several years ago in the Philadelphia 
meeting of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers a vote was taken in a sec- 
tion made up of people directly responsible 
for teacher training in geography. We 
were desirous of finding out how much re- 
quired work in geography was asked for 
in each institution represented. We found 
that, out of a group of about thirty col- 
leges, half had the students for two courses 
of three hours each, but that the other half 
had only one required course of either two 
or three hours credit. In many colleges 
the students need not even elect geography 
but can select their own methods courses. 

The reason for this condition is, again, 
lack of advertising of geography and too 
much crowding by other subjects. Those 
clamoring for most room are in educational 
theory, in psychology, and in physical edu- 
cation. Our campuses are populous with 
instructors in these subjects. So much 
work is required on this side of education 
that little time is left for content. Our stu- 
dents go to a half dozen instructors in edu- 
cation and hear a great many of the same 
ideas over and over again. I have referred 
to the present hysteria in physical educa- 
tion and athletics; it seems to me that the 
situation in psychology is rapidly equalling 
it. Of course these subjects in educational 
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theory bear different names but, like pre- 
vailing liquor, the label does not seem to 
mean much. Our students realize this sit- 
uation and grumble about it, but not 
loudly, except for a few of the more daring. 
Some of the more ambitious complain, but 
it is apt to be much more pleasant if one is 
passive to the acts of administration and 
faculty. Also, repetition makes the college 
degree that much easier to get. Happily, 
our school superintendents are resenting 
more and more this over-emphasis on the 
professional side and are asking for teach- 
ers who know more content. Increasingly 
our leading lecturers on education are 
warning us that less emphasis must be 
placed on the theory side of education and 
more on subject matter. So many Ph.D.’s 
in Education are being turned loose on 
the schools at the close of each year that 
this emphasis on theory seems unlikely to 
wane soon. If we could just set most 
of them at work on an ‘‘activity program”’ 
on railroad section gangs for the next ten 
years, the educational program might get 
back to normal. Such a hope is utopian 
because no one seems to be fitted for the 
presidency of a teachers’ college or the 
deanship of a school of education these 
days unless he is a Ph.D. in Education. In 
theory such appointments should be made 
from among these men, but in practice they 
are largely responsible for the emphasis 
being where it is. 

No teachers should be allowed to teach 
geography in any grade, especially begin- 
ning with departmentalized work, without 
a minimum of six hours of professionalized 
subject matter, and this amount is trag- 
ically small. More required courses in 
college geography must come through a 
demand from school superintendents for 
better prepared teachers of our subject. 
Yet I have said that the influence must 
come from the universities before the school 
executives will demand much. It is the 
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same old vicious circle as the one where 
the superintendent tells the university that 
freshmen know so little because the uni- 
versities send the school teachers who do 
not know much. 

We must not overlook the fact that in 
most states the Department of Education 
practically dictates the course of study for 
high schools. As I have suggested, these 
state departments are not requiring geog- 
raphy as they should. They are, to a 
large degree, responsible for its being ab- 
sent from such curricula. Again, the 
reason is because the staffs of such depart- 
ments are made up of specialists in the 
theory of education rather than in content. 
We geographers must do some missionary 
work with these people. 


3. Why ts there such a lack of majors in 
undergraduate departments of geog- 
raphy? 


Practically all of the majors which are 
found in our undergraduate departments 
get their interest in geography after they 
have had an accidental or filler course in it. 
We seldom get them as majors in their first 
two years of college work. There are few 
teachers in the high schools to give them 
the necessary interest in and liking for the 
subject or to show them the future in it 
as a major. Our campuses are clogged 
with majors in English, physical education, 
history, education, ete., with far too few 
positions to go around. Few students find 
out what geography has to offer until too 
late. Those who discover geography in 
their junior or senior years usually find it 
impossible to select it as a major because 
they are already well along in some other 
subject. How can we get their interest 
earlier in their college course? There must 
be more missionary work in the high 
schools. More required work in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the college 
would help, but ‘‘try and get it.’? Just as 
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the graduate departments of geography 
feed on the majors of the undergraduate 
departments, so ought the undergraduate 
school to be supplied with the interested 
students from high schools. The student 
must know before reaching college that 
there is such a subject as geography and 
that it is not of grade-school caliber, in- 
sulting to his intelligence as a grown 
person. 

It should be remarked in passing that 
geography is not an easy subject in which 
to specialize. It cannot be properly taught 
by the lecture method. It takes laboratory 
work, preferably in the field, and it re- 
quires clear and well-balanced thinking. 
It requires a knowledge of many facts be- 
cause of its multiple relationships to other 
sciences, and loose thinking and general- 
ities are dangerous. Because of these char- 
acteristics students, after taking one 
course, are apt to avoid it in favor of those 
subjects which are commonly taught by the 
lecture method and which make a stronger 
appeal to the literary emotions. This state- 
ment presupposes, of course, that they have 
taken one course in college geography or 
have heard of the work from other stu- 
dents. The lecture method is more enter- 
taining and takes far less mental effort on 
the part of the student. You will not find 
courses in geography listed in college fra- 
ternities and sororities as ‘‘pipes’’ and 
geography classes are strangely lacking in 
students from athletic teams and schools of 
physical education. I see no hope for 
changing this condition, nor do I desire to 
see the subject made easy. A student who 
specializes in geography will always have 
to work. 


4. There is a lack of positions for wnder- 
graduates who have specialized in geog- 
raphy. 


In view of what has just been said about 
lack of majors, it would seem that if posi- 
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tions for graduates are scarce we should 
be unfair to students if we try to en- 
courage them to specialize in our subject. 
I believe the answer is that we must train 
more majors than there is room for if we 
are to get more representatives in the com- 
mon schools. An oversupply will do more 
toward stimulating a demand than an un- 
dersupply. Majors in history, science, and 
whatnot have been teaching geography as 
a ‘‘filler.”” Do they make any better 
teachers of geography than trained geog- 
raphy teachers would teachers of history 
or social science? If we can get a well- 
trained teacher of geography into a high 
school as a teacher of social science, he 
will make his influence felt—will be a 
missionary for our subject. 

At present I find it difficult to place my 
men majors in geography, but have little 
difficulty in placing women. This is be- 
cause men want senior high school posi- 
tions, while women can adapt themselves 
to junior high school work. This situation 
can be remedied only by working more 
geography into the senior high school along 
with the social sciences, or by convincing 
the superintendents that a well-trained 
geography teacher can teach social science 
as satisfactorily as one who has majored in 
history. 

Much of the lack of geography work and 
teaching positions in both junior and senior 
high schools comes from the competition of 
the so-called social science course, the 
‘‘brain child’’ of Dr. Rugg. It will do no 
good to rail at Dr. Rugg’s idea and in- 
dulge in personalities. Again, I say, we 
must reach the ears of those who have 
authority in making courses of study. Dr. 
Rugg’s idea is a live one, is being carried 
out, and has more followers than geog- 
raphy has in the senior high school at 
least. The chances are good that it may 
soon have more adherents in the junior 
high school. One educator stated to me 
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recently that he thought that there was 
little hope for any of the social sciences to 
stand on their own feet in the senior high 
school. He thinks that only in union can 
they stay at all. Perhaps we could learn 
something from the historians. Here is 
a subject that seems to be able to hold its 
own. Look at the work in history required 
in any high school or in any college course. 
How is it that school administrators at- 
tach so much value and importance to 
studying events which have passed and 
are so little concerned with the interpre- 
tation of man’s natural environment today, 
such as geography so richly affords? His- 
tory claims for its greatest value the fact 
that by studying the mistakes of the past 
we profit in our future actions. If we 
don’t understand the misinterpretation of 
geographic influences which probably 
caused the mistakes, how are we to act 
any wiser in the future? History is only 
geography set in motion, as someone has 
aptly said. 


5. Lack of texts. 


Texts are growing in numbers and be- 
coming better in quality. The grades 
below the junior high school are well sup- 
plied, but above those grades and in the 
college there is still need for more and 
better ones. For example, there is no text 
in geography that fits the senior high 
school. There is one called High School 
Geography which is good about half way 
through, but it does not contain enough 
material for a half-year course and the 
last part of it is an easy encyclopedia of 
geographic facts presenting no challenge to 
a high school student. The present high 


school books in commercial geography are 
good for their purpose but should be held 
to commercial courses. Physical geography 
will probably never stand alone again in the 
high school, except as an elective. We need 
a good high school text in geography which 
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will thoroughly cover the field of the great 
geographic factors and their influence upon 
man; perhaps one something after the 
order of the Huntington and Cushing book. 

The junior high school needs more 
books. Nations as Neighbors is the only 
one we have at present, except the last 
books of the series in grade school texts. 
I think that junior high school geography 
should center around the United States and 
its world relations. 

In the college field, there is no very 
usable text in methods or professionalized 
subject matter. Most of us use what are 
available as a reading list but follow none 
of them as a text. Perhaps it would be 
impossible for a person to write a book 
which would be generally adopted as a 
text in the so-called methods courses be- 
cause we all have our own pet methods. 
Yet I wish someone who has time and suc- 
cessful experiences as a teacher of teach- 
ers would try. The book should certainly 
come from ‘‘teaching scholars,’’ not from 
our ‘‘research scholars.’’ 

We need a good text for colleges on 
Europe and another on Asia. It is a real 
problem for one who tries to teach the geog- 
raphy of either of these continents to find 
a suitable text. The few English texts do 
not seem to fit our American methods; they 
are too encyclopedic, they lack the human 
element, and they are often erratic in or- 
ganization. For myself, I think Dr. J. 
Russell Smith should take time from his 
busy life to give us such books on Asia and 
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Europe as his very human book, North 
America. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These, then, are five of our chief prob- 
lems as I see them—problems of all 
teacher-training departments of geography : 


1. What is responsible for the inadequate prep- 
aration of high school students in geo- 
graphic information which fails to equip 
them for freshman college classes? 

2. There is a tragic lack of time for the prep- 
aration of teachers of geography in our 
colleges unless they major in the department. 

3. There is a serious lack of majors in under- 
graduate departments of geography. 

4, There is a lack of positions for undergradu- 
ates who have specialized in geography, es- 
pecially for the men. 

5. There is a lack of texts from the junior high 
school up through the college. 


Geographers could well give serious 
thought to plans intended to bring out a 
campaign of dignified advertising of their 
subject, that it might be given a place of 
due importance in our public schools, and 
in our colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions. This plan must take into con- 
sideration the problems suggested in this 
paper. If geography is ever to get its 
‘*place in the sun,’’ geographers must unite 
on some such action. They wait and hope 
that through some miracle geography will 
be given its due place. Meanwhile other 
subjects of far less merit crowd it from 
its proper place and appropriate its time. 








WHAT EFFECT HAS THE EMPHASIS ON SOCIAL STUDIES 
HAD ON THE CONTENT OF READERS? 


Joy Mucumore Lacey 


Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Reading has been ensconced in the minds 
of teachers so long that it is difficult to 
think of any other subject or aspect of 
education gaining access to such a place of 
importance, to say nothing of replacing it. 
This is especially true of teachers in the 
primary grades, who feel that the funda- 
mental reading habits and attitudes must 
be developed. Promotions based on read- 
ing abilities, and numerous tests and 
measurements applied regularly and with 
zeal have increased this feeling. 

However, in the last few years the social 
aspect of education has come into its own, 
and the social studies as a direct means of 
developing social behavior patterns in 
young children have been emphasized more 
and more. The activity program, char- 
acter education, safety education, health 
teaching, projecting the school activities 
into the out-of-school and leisure time ac- 
tivities, and the incorporation of home and 
community interests into the school pro- 
gram—all these have played an important 
part in promoting this social aspect of 
education and in placing the social studies 
activities on an equality with reading 
activities. 

By social studies we mean that body of 
organized instructional material which 
deals with how people work and live to- 
gether. In the primary grades this body 
of material is more inclusive than it is in 
the intermediate grades, for differentiation 
in subject matter in the first three grades 
is negligible. Social studies include those 
interesting events and significant facts in 
history, geography, nature study, and 


health teaching that help little children un- 
derstand the world in which they live and 
help them build into their ways of thinking, 
acting, and feeling those characteristics 
which we associate with a good citizen or a 
desirable member of society. The forma- 
tion of these habits of behavior is as im- 
portant as the development of the habits 
and skills of the language arts. 

Social living is generally accepted as the 
important topic or theme for the skill and 
drill subjects as well as the content and 
sesthetic subjects. It has become the center 
of correlation for all the school subjects, in 
fact. Reading has been able to maintain 
its place of importance and will continue 
to do so only by the incorporation of ma- 
terial that is primarily social in content. 
Just how much effect the emphasis on 
social living has had on the content of 
basal readers makes an interesting study, 
for reading gives substance to any topic 
under consideration. A study of the con- 
tent of readers is almost out of date by 
the time it is completed, so rapidly are 
basal and supplementary readers being 
placed upon the market. <A study could 
easily be made every year. 

Two statements prompted the following 
brief and in no way conclusive study of the 
content of readers published in the last 
five years. The first statement was made 
by a reading specialist to the effect that his 
reading program was being ‘‘held up’’ un- 
til readers contained more material about 
the social life about us, well adapted to the 
early stages of reading. The second state- 
ment was made by a professor of education 
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to the effect that the repetition of such 
stories as ‘‘Billy Goats Gruff’’ and ‘‘The 
Little Red Hen,’’ which children find in 
all their basal readers, endangers the read- 
ing interests and attitudes of little children 
in the early stages of reading development. 

To a teacher whose major interest is in 
the field of social studies (the beginnings 
of social studies in the primary grades), 
the two statements could not go unchal- 
lenged, for no social studies program is 
complete that does not take into account 
the importance and value of the reading 
program, which parallels and almost over- 
shadows any other learning activity of the 
first three grades. 

Problem: What effect has the emphasis 
on social studies had on the content of the 
readers? What is the nature of the con- 
tent of the basal readers published in the 
last five years for the first three grades? 

Practically all readers in the last few 
years show the effect of research studies 
in the field of children’s reading interests! 
and children’s vocabularies? However, 
such a comprehensive study as that con- 
ducted by Dr. Bruner and Mr. Linden, 
upon which the Pennell and Cusack Read- 
ers were based, shows little that is new in 
regard to reading interests of children in 
the first, second, and third grades. The 
most interesting part of their study, as is 
true of the majority of studies, is con- 
cerned with the work in the intermediate 
grades and junior high school. Miss Daw- 
son made an interesting study of the 
‘*Materials of a Historical Nature Con- 
tained in Twenty-six Primary Readers.’ 
She analyzed seven series of readers (pub- 
lished 1923-1927) and found that the 
amount of space devoted to historical ma- 
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terial was very small but that the tendency 
was to increase from grade to grade. 

Formerly, readers were made up almost 
entirely of Mother Goose rhymes, fairy 
stories, folk tales and fables in which ani- 
mals, birds, fish, and flowers were endowed 
with human qualities and talked like hu- 
man beings. At the present time there is a 
strong tendency to present only those 
stories which deal with some significant 
social experience of value to the child now, 
as well as in his later life, but the break is 
not so abrupt in the material found in 
basal readers. There are still many rid- 
dles, rhymes, and fanciful tales in the 
newest and best readers. The value of the 
new literature for reading material in basal 
texts is still to be proved before it can 
wholly replace the traditional fanciful 
stories which teachers and educators have 
felt were in accord with the imaginative na- 
ture of the young child and the tendency to 
develop creative expression. 


PROCEDURE FOR STUDY 


1. Select arbitrarily ten sets of readers pub- 
lished since 1925 that authors and book com- 
panies claim to be constructed for use as basal 
texts. (Many excellent readers are listed as 
supplementary readers and make no claim for 
basal work.) 

2. Read each selection in the primer, first 
reader, second reader, and third reader. Try 
to determine the nature of the content. (Deter- 
mine what the story means to tell, teach, or 
emphasize.) When in doubt, check opinion 
with that of one or two primary teachers. 

3. Compare or chart the nature of the con- 
tent. 

4. Formulate some tentative conclusions from 
data and from opinion. 


There are apparent limitations to the 


Uhl, Reading Materials; Dunn, Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material; Grant and White, 
Teachers College Record, June, 1925; Bruner and Linden, Teachers College Record, January, 1929. 

* Thorndike, Vocabulary Studies; Gates, Vocabulary Studies; Horn, Vocabulary Studies. 

* Dawson: ‘‘ Materials of a Historical Nature Contained in Twenty-six Primary Readers,’’ Elemen- 


tary School Journal, June, 1929. 
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study, the outstanding one being the lack 
of agreement on the part of those reading 
the selection as to the intent or the nature 
of the content. To determine this the fol- 
lowing questions were asked: 

What is the story about? 

What is it trying to tell children? 

The topics finally chosen to indicate the 
content were too numerous to chart in de- 
tail. They have been translated into eight- 
een topic headings, which is still an 
unwieldy number. The following list indi- 
cates what is included under a heading: 


1. Animals. 


Factual informational material about 
animals. 


2. Nature interests. 


Informational material about birds, in- 
sects, weather, stars, seasons, moon, sun 
and all such nature study topics with 
the exception of animals. 


3. Special days. 


Stories of holidays and special days. The 
celebration of the day or information 
about the day. 


4. Child life. 


Stories about toys, games, plays, jokes, 
pets, and current events with which the 
child has intimate contacts in his happy 
play and work life. 


5. Family life. 


Stories about events and incidents that in- 
clude mother, father, baby, members of 
the family and the intimate home rela- 
tionships. 


6. Community life. 


Stories intended to reveal the work of 
community helpers, those who render 
service and upon whom the family is 
interdependent. 


7. School life. 


School work and play activities. 
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8. Life in other lands. 
Stories of people in distant lands such as 
Eskimos, Japanese, Dutch, etc. 
9. Primitive life. 
Tree dwellers, cave men, sea people, 
early shepherds, ete. 


10. Indian life and pioneer life. 
Indian stories and stories of the settle- 
ment of the west. 


11. Great men and women. 
12. Transportation, travel. 


13. Communication. 
Telephone, radio, mail carrier, post office. 


14. Farm life. 


Factual material about the work and the 
people on the farm. 


15. Industrial life. 
Stories about food, clothing, shelter, tools, 


weapons, and local industries and occu- 
pations. 


16. Citizenship. 
Stories which seem to have for their in- 


tent and purpose the teaching of some 
specific citizenship trait. 
17. Fanciful. 

Fables, rhymes, folk tales, fairy stories 
and fanciful stories of animals. (Sto- 
ries that are not factual or informa- 
tional and seem to be of the literary 
type.) 


18. Miscellaneous. 


Tests, checks, things to do, experiments, 
riddles, vocabulary building. 


Note: The fanciful list is least satisfactory, 
for many rhymes, jingles, and short stories are 
included which bring up the number and do not 
give a true picture of the reading material when 
figures are compared. 


Table I contains the titles of the ten sets 
of readers selected for the study. 

Table II gives some examples of readers 
with interesting titles which are replacing 
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TABLE I 


TITLES OF THE TEN Sets oF READERS PUBLISHED IN THE Last Five YEARS, WITH THE AUTHORS, 
PUBLISHERS, AND DATES OF PUBLICATION 























Sets of Readers Author Date Publisher 
1. Children’s Own Readers Pennell and Cusack 1929 | Ginn 
2. Child’s Own Way Series Hardy 1927 | Wheeler 
3. Child Story Readers Freeman, Storm, French, and John- 
son 1927 Lyons Carnahan 
4. Good Reading Manly and Griswold 1926-27 | Scribner’s 
5. Lincoln Anderson and Davidson 1926-27 | Laurel 
6. Pathway to Reading Coleman, Uhl, and Hosic 1925 | Silver, Burdett 
7. Smedly-Olsen Series Smedly and Olsen 1929 Houghton 
8. Story and Study Gecks, Skinner, and Withers 1928 | Johnson 
9. Study Readers Walker and Summy 1928-29 | Merrill 
10. True Story Series Baker and Baker 1928 | Bobbs-Merrill 
TABLE II Table III attempts to chart the content 


EXAMPLES OF READERS WITH INTERESTING 
TITLES 








Child’s Own Way Series 
Primer—Wagg and Puff 
First —Surprise Stories 
Second—New Stories 
Third —Best Stories 


Story and Study Readers 
Primer—Play Fellows 
First —Friends to Make 
Second—Trips to Take 
Third —Treasure Box 


True Story Series 
Primer—The Pet Pony 
First —Fifty Flags 
Second—The Sailing Tub 
Third —Dinty, the Porcupine 





the term First Reader or Second Reader. 
It also indicates a tendency toward the 
continuous story for basal reading material. 


of the material in the ten sets of readers 
under the eighteen captions. The totals 
of the entire chart show that animals, na- 
ture interests, child’s play life and fanciful 
stories are most popular in all the readers. 
Animal stories rank first; child’s play life 
ranks second; fanciful stories rank third; 
stories of nature rank fourth; and the 
many checks, tests, and ‘‘things to do’’ rank 
fifth and are listed as ‘‘ Miscellaneous Mate- 
rial.’’ It is interesting to note that ‘‘ Special 
Days’’ holds a rather high place despite the 
fact that the topic is condemned by many 
methods books and classes. 

Table III also contains some general in- 
formation concerning the number of stories 
in each book, the number of pages of con- 
tent material, the number of illustrations, 
and the price of each book. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Generally speaking, the content of the 
newer readers deals with phases of social 
living which is in accord with the social 
studies subject matter. However, in the 
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TABLE III 
NATURE OF THE CONTENT OF MATERIAL IN THE First Four Booxs or Ten Sets or READERS 
Q 
| 8 8 © © g a r=] 
£\5 |3 Bl el=le2|=le|#el4le|_lgle(Slelsl2 
$18 |e) ela] e| 2] 2/2/23 | feels lasl el els la le| als 
2 = 3 a 4 & a 2 ais 9) I 8 a = z a a = =/3 
Sete of Readers Ps loe| =| & | a|e|2|slele ls aisle leslelalslalsi eis 
3|°8l]s 2) 5/2/2312 12/3 | zeal s le") | E)e lela) =| 2 
z|°¢ ° siala eb o |e ° q}jO ais 
Zal s % 5 3 & = |O 5 “ mH |4 
= ~ 
1. Children’s Own Readers 
Primer 36 | 136 |116 | .60] 12 4 4 8 3 5 
First 31 | 156 {131 | .68| 7 3; 4] 6 1 7 
Second 39 | 238 [151 | .72] 11 1| 6 2 4| 1 1} 11 1 
Third 43 | 301 |164 | .80} 13} 2] 5] 2 1 2/10 4 2 
2. Child’s Own Way Series 
Primer 30 | 121 |112 | .60| 12 5 11 
First 34/118| 92} .60] 12 2| 6 6 5 
Second 20 | 209 | 93] .76 3 10 6 
Third 54 | 274| 73 | .84]) 2 12; 4 20 3 1 
3. Child Story Readers 
Primer 37|117| 99} .60| 8 19 1 1 5 
First 49| 139] 98} .64/ 17] 3] 2] 9 6 1 6 5 
Second 54 | 274105] .80); 9] 8] 2) 1 3 3/17] 4 
Third 75 | 393 {140 .88| 6 7 2 3 4) 1| 2] 19] 27 
4. Good Reading 
Primer 52/116 |107| .68; 3] 2] 9] 21 8 1 1 
First 54 | 133 |109 | .68 5} 13] 2) 18 2 i 3 2 
Second 63 | 249 |1384 | .76| 7) 12) 7] 12 1| 3 1 2 13 5 
Third 93 | 269 | 62] .80| 12] 25] 10 3 3] 1 6 1} 1] 24 4 
5. Lincoln Readers 
Primer 89 | 120} 89 1l 8 28 yt 6 | 21 
First 88 | 152 | 86 71 6| 5] 31 3 2] 2) 29 
Second 103 | 208 | 82 3 9} 10} 15 4 3] 8] 13) 35 
Third 74 | 263 | 35 21; 6] 8113 2] 2 8] 2 3] 9] 6 3 
6. Pathway to Reading 
Primer 35 | 117 | 91] .68 1 8 1 2) 19 
First 39/113] 86] .68| 7] 4] 2 3 3 | 20 
Second 52|177| 76 | .76 3 5 8 1 1 4/11] 17 
Third 77 | 247 | 65] .84 4 5| 4] 16 5] 2 3] 14] 18 
7. Smedly-Olsen Series 
Primer 51 | 119 {104 | .60| 14 5] 6 7| 9 3 7 
First 81 | 184 |125 | .64] 19 | 11 1] 12] 6 6/ 13] 13 
Second 63 | 182 |146 .68] 18 | 11 2 3/1 3; 5 5] 2] 8 5 
Third 66 | 280 | 97 | .84] 17 7| 8 3} 1 1/10 1/] 10 6 
8. Story and Study Readers 
Primer 40| 117] 91] .64] 23 Si 7 7 
First 27 | 124] 86] .68| 2 2 4 5 9 2 
Second 56 | 205 | 87 | .76| 15 5| 7 8 1 4; 4 5 1; 6 
Third 48 | 239 | 68] .84 3 5} 2 1 2; 9 1 5| 6] 11 3 
9. Study Readers 
Primer 12} 131] 98] .64] 1 9 1 1 
First 14| 140] 86/| .64 1 9 4 
Second 90 | 213 | 81 | .72] 17 4 3 9 ai Fz 4 4 10; 4] 2) 18 
Third 130 | 293 | 75 | .80] 9] 17 7 5 12 6 4 6/10 1| 50 
10. True Story Series 
Primer 34 | 152] 71 /|1.00} 12} 2] 1 9 2 8 
First 33 | 178} 45 |1.00| 11 5 13 1 1 1 
Second 32 | 245 | 52] .72/] 11 6 1l 1 1 1 
Third 32 | 301 | 54] .80] 17 3 3 1 1 3 2 
Total 366 |212 |130 |363 32 53 | 67 56 | 66 [224 |350 
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first three books it is very simple and ex- 
tremely thin, so that it does not furnish an 
adequate background of information or 
knowledge. 

2. The primers and first readers prac- 
tically confine themselves to such topics as 
**Child’s Play and Work Life,’’ ‘‘ Animal 
Stories,’ and ‘‘Nature Interests.’’ Few 
rhymes, poems, and fanciful stories are 
given. The third readers show more vari- 
ety and a great increase in the number of 
social studies topics, such as ‘‘Life in 
Other Lands,’’ ‘‘Indian Life,’’ ‘‘Pioneer 
Life’’ and ‘‘Industrial Life.’’ 

3. In general readers agree in the 
amount and content of the reading mate- 
rial. A few readers are outstanding in 
their emphasis of some one topic. 

4. The ‘‘Little Red Hen’’ type of story 
does not appear in the newer books. If 
children read this type, it is usually found 
in the older basal and supplementary read- 
ers which are still in use for economic 
reasons. 

5. The majority of the new readers tend 
to have continuous reading material, that 
is, all the stories in a book are related; ¢.g., 
‘‘Surprise Stories,’? a book about Sally 
and Billy and their experiences. 

6. Readers are designated by titles such 
as ‘‘Dinty, the Porcupine,’’ “Wag and 
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Puff,’’ ‘‘Farm Friends,’’ ‘‘Trips to Take,’’ 
and the like, rather than by Primer, First 
Reader, Second Reader or Third Reader. 

7. The majority of stories deal with 
child life, nature interests, and animal 
stories, which are the very best of social 
studies material. 

8. Innumerable checks and tests show 
the influence of reading tests in a reading 
program. 


SUMMARY 


The purchaser of basal readers in sets of 
six or more needs to study the content of 
the books as well as the mechanical make-up 
and the price. The market is flooded with 
a wealth of material particularly adapted 
to children’s interests and experiences, 
with special attention to vocabulary and 
checks. The readers are also adapted to 
the development of correct and desirable 
reading habits and abilities. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the content to avoid 
overlapping of topics and to broaden the 
experience, develop wider interests, and 
refine tastes even in the early stages of 
reading. 

Not only the basal texts need to be care- 
fully selected, but the supplementary read- 
ers as well, if children are to get the broad 
and varied background of social living. 








HEALTH EDUCATION IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Mary E. TruMBuLL 
Principal, Taylor Junior High School, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


Health needs cannot be neglected during 
the period of secondary education without 
serious consequences to the individual and 
to the race. The secondary school should 
therefore provide health instruction, incul- 
eate health habits, organize an effective 
program of physical activities, regard 
health needs in planning work and play, 
and codperate with home and community 
in safeguarding and promoting health in- 
terests.1 

The increasing complexity of community 
life and the declining relative influence of 
the other educative agencies, such as the 
family, the church, and the neighborhood, 
have thrown upon the schools a new task 
with reference to all the state’s educational 
needs. Among these needs health occupies 
an important place. If all parents were 
wise in regard to health matters, it would 
not be so necessary for schools to make 
a special study of the physical conditions 
of the children entrusted to their care. 
The children of today must be viewed as 
the raw material of a new state; the 
schools, as the nursery of the nation. To 
conserve this raw material is as logical a 
function for the state as to conserve the 
natural resources of coal, iron, and water 
power.? 

Health is no longer a subject of instruc- 
tion but an objective of education and 
therefore an end to be realized through the 
school as an educational agency.® 

Health is the foundation of all mental 


abilities. A well-developed mind cannot 
function within a diseased body. In our 
crusade, therefore, we must focus our at- 
tention on health rather than on disease, 
always from a positive, rather than a neg- 
ative, viewpoint. The health of my pupils 
should be the first care of my school. 
When ill health requires that a child be 
absent from school, not only the child suf- 
fers loss, but also his classmates are de- 
prived of his companionship and his con- 
tributions to the work of the group; and 
the teacher must give extra time for in- 
struction to him later. 

Doubtless one result of the draft board 
and the camp physical examinations dur- 
ing the World War was to arouse the en- 
tire country to the dire need of inaugurat- 
ing extensive school health programs. 

The following quotations from educators 
who have developed health programs are of 
interest : 


Modern life places so much emphasis upon 
educational, material, social, and professional 
progress that we are likely to neglect entirely 
the means of maintaining the human mechan- 
ism—to overlook the efficiency of the very 
vehicle which is to transport us to the desired 
goal. The complexities of our civilization are 
so great as to make it impossible for us to rely 
upon instinct and circumstances to develop the 
right habits of living. The teachers hold in 
their hands the habits of the rising generation 
and, therefore, in a large measure determine 
what the health of the American people will be 
25 years from now.‘ 


1U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, p. 11. 
* Hoag and Terman, Health Work in the Schools, pp. 3-4. 


* Payne, ‘‘ Health Education in Schools.’’ 
‘Turner, ‘‘Health, Habits, Happiness.’’ 
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We must bring to the child the expe- 
riences which will best fit him for 
‘‘suecessful participation’’ in later life 
activities, and enable him to attain his 
highest possible degree of social efficiency. 
By health education we mean such health 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes as result 
not only in greater vital or physical ef- 
ficiency, with proportionate increase in 
vocational efficiency, but which also pro- 
vide for a more pleasurable and profitable 
use of leisure, and contribute as no other 
one subject can do to character training 
and citizenship. 


Health education is the sum of the experi- 
ences, in school and elsewhere, which favorably 
influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge re- 
lated to individual and community health, ... 
an integral part of the comprehensive program 
of education, . . . dependent upon all the rest 
of the educational process. ... The teaching 
of health requires the best of the modern and 
approved methods of instruction recognized in 
general by educational authorities.° 


The expression, ‘‘ health education,’’ has 
been coined not only to escape the curse of 
‘‘hygiene’’ but also to include a broader 
scope of subject matter and activities. To 
select and impart knowledge that will work 
in individual application is a task which 
ealls for broad training, open-mindedness, 
and sound common sense on the part of the 
teacher. No teaching is adequate which 
does not carry the student beyond the 
laboratory environment into real life sit- 
uations, where observation rather than ex- 
perimentation becomes the most fruitful 
method. ‘‘Sacrifice quantity, if necessary, 
but hold to the standard of quality... . 
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We have only to show that we can ‘deliver 
the goods’ in the shape of healthier and 
happier boys and girls to have fully ade- 
quate support for any program necessary 
to insure good teaching.’’ ® 


The health education program needs: (1) 
closely defined objectives; (2) lists of specific 
things to do by which to accomplish these ob- 
jectives; (3) measures to determine the prog- 
ress made in the attainment of health goals." 


In health education we must ‘‘organize 
and lead the activities into which children 
naturally enter, which give development 
and organic power, and which demand, be- 
cause of their intrinsic nature, health in- 
formation in the achievement of their 
goals.’’ § 

An analysis of each of the above views 
shows that every one has primarily the 
health of the child in mind, so that he may 
unconsciously become the healthy citizen 
of tomorrow—an asset to the nation, not a 
liability. 

This seems an opportune time to quote 
Dean Payne, perhaps one of the foremost 
leaders today in educating teachers for 
health training in the United States: 


Hitherto we have tried the three following 
ways: 

1. Physical activities or training: This failed 
because it can only be a part of the program, 
not the whole one. 

2. Medical inspection: This function is to 
discover the physical defects and prescribe for 
their correction. Its purpose is not the develop- 
ment of health practices upon which healthful 
vigor depends. This is very good, but not a 
complete health program. 

3. To teach health through physiology as a 
subject of instruction: This failed because em- 


* Wood, ‘‘ The Preparation of Teachers and Supervisors of Health Education,’’ Educational Method, 


III (April, 1924), p. 329. 


* Bailey, ‘‘Scientific Background in Teacher-Training for Health Education,’’ Educational Method, 


IV (September, 1924), p. 10-15. 


* Barr, ‘‘Organization of Health Education,’’ Educational Method, V (September, 1925), p. 18. 
* Hetherington, ‘‘ Evaluation of Methods in Development of Health Habits,’? Educational Method, 


IV (May, 1925), p. 384. 
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phasis has been placed upon the knowledge that 
could not function in the life of the child.° 


His remedy is as follows: 


Health is a matter of practice and must rely 
upon the development of habits, knowledge, and 
attitudes in the individual. It depends upon 
the practices of the individual relative to the 
fundamentals of health. These practices relate 
to nutrition, exercise, cleanliness, fresh air, sun- 
light, mental poise, and other similar practices. 
These can only be achieved when they are incor- 
porated in the daily life and practice of the in- 
dividual. We should make use of the means 
available in the school for the purpose of 
realizing the ends desired. The means are sub- 
ject matter, method, school and classroom or- 
ganization, and the measurement of results of 
the school’s endeavors. 


We must regard healthful living and not 
knowledge about health as the end toward 
which we are directing our effort. The 
school should be a place where children are 
learning to live more effectively. They are 
living a segment of their lives in a way that 
will influence their whole behavior in that 
larger life segment outside of the school- 
room. The acquisition of health practices 
is a process of socialization and requires 
social purpose, pressure, and ideals. The 
essential principle of school organization is 
to create such relationships as will make 
it easy for the social forces to operate in 
the building of health practices. All 
should codperate with mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy.’ 

To carry out a health program we must 
arouse the public to recognize that the 
health needs of young people are of vital 
importance to society ; secure teachers com- 
petent to ascertain and meet the needs of 
individual pupils and inculcate in the en- 
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tire student body a love for clean sport; 
furnish adequate equipment for physical 
activities; and make the school building, 
room, and surroundings conform to the 
best standards of hygiene and sanitation.1! 
In trying to formulate the plans for a 
Health Crusade in our Junior High School, 
with Dean Payne’s ideas and suggestions 
of the National Education Association in 
mind, each of the following topics will be 
handled separately, but our program is to 
correlate all for the same purpose—health- 
ful living: school sanitation, physical edu- 
cation, medical supervision, health teach- 
ing, hygiene of mental development. 
Usually children of junior high school 
age are ‘‘fed up’’ on health, so that our 
appeal must, of necessity, be a little dif- 
ferent from that used in primary grades. 
In this interesting, transitional period 
during which school health work is emerg- 
ing from the dimness of past ignorance into 
the consciousness of the present crisis, to 
meet which there is not available sufficient 
trained health service, the burdens of 
carrying forward the program must fall 
upon the already overburdened teacher.” 


SCHOOL SANITATION 


Before starting on the sanitation of the 
school, mention must be made that children 
are very prone to mimicry, especially at 
the early adolescent age of junior high 
school. Consciously or unconsciously they 
are inclined to do what they see others do, 
so by setting the right example we have 
started something. Teachers, special 
teachers, and principal must be very care- 
ful of their personal cleanliness and ap- 
pearance. It is important, too, that they 
have good health. They are looked up to 


® Payne, ‘‘ Health Education in Schools,’’ School and Society, March, 1926, p. 389. 
” Ibid., pp. 390-392. 
"U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 11. 


* Brown, ‘‘ Health Program in Kansas City Schools,’’ Elementary School Journal, October, 1929, 
p-. 132. 
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by parents as well as pupils, and must set 
a good example. The janitor and the 
principal are directly responsible for seeing 
that there is efficient housekeeping in and 
out of the school building, with all the 
teachers assisting to the best of their 
ability. 

The thermometers in each room should 
be tested frequently, to eliminate defective 
instruments. These thermometers should 
have a well-chosen location in the school- 
room, avoiding sections of uneven tempera- 
ture. Weekly thermometer charts for each 
room are kept by pupils, who take several 
daily readings at stated intervals. These 
charts tell the heat story and cause less 
friction between teacher and janitor than 
many other ways tried. The temperature 
should be kept around 70 degrees—this 
varies a little according to the teacher in 
a room. With all due respect to the many 
systems of ventilating, the best way to have 
the classroom air moving and sufficiently 
moist is to have the windows opened while 
the classes are passing, to flush out the air 
in the room. Of course, many janitors 
cannot see this at all. Were they to try to 
teach with the stagnant, dry air, the story 
would be different. The problem of ven- 
tilating and heating the classroom is one 
of a very serious nature. I believe each 
teacher handles the situation to the best 
of her ability, allowing the class to decide 
when the fresh air is needed. The problem 
is in educating the janitors to see and do 
the logical thing. 


With regard to lighting: 


“Semi-indirect lighting is more satisfactory 
than either the direct or the totally indirect 
lighting. In semi-indirect lighting, the source of 
light is placed above or behind a translucent 
reflector, whereby most of the light is sent to 
the ceiling, though a part of the light is dif- 
fused through the glass....A connecting 
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plug provided in the floor near the teacher’s 
desk will permit of the use of a small desk 
lamp for teachers and also will permit of the 
wide use of a projection lantern, as the floor 
plug may be made available for both purposes.” 


Pure drinking water properly supplied is 
extremely important: 


The health of the school children depends in 
a large degree upon school provisions for pure 
drinking water and also upon adequate equip- 
ment which will permit of sufficient opportun- 
ity for keeping their bodies, hands, and faces 
clean. . . . Evidently sufficient betterment will 
not be produced in the direction of providing 
better hygienic conditions unless all teachers 
make their contribution to the cause. . . . The 
supply of [drinking] fountains is one for every 
seventy-five children . . . so constructed as to 
permit drinking without having any portion of 
the lips or mouth coming in contact with the 
metal parts of the bubbler. In the very best 
foundations the water that comes in contact 
with the mouth is also not permitted to return 
to the source of supply.“ 


There should be enough wash bowls with 
an adequate supply of liquid soap, paper 
towels, and toilet paper to meet the needs 
of the junior high school age. If a wash 
bowl were provided for every seventy-five 
pupils, some help would be given to insure 
cleaner hands and faces. Keeping the 
school toilets clean means that the school 
janitor must keep a very close watch, using 
plenty of boiling water and soap to clean 
them. Disinfectants should be taboo, as 
when they are used one odor kills another. 

School cleanliness means chiefly the 
avoidance of dust. Floor oils seem to be 
effective, if applied correctly and often 
enough. The feather duster and the old- 
fashioned broom have been driven from 
our city schools. The bristle brush far 
excels the broom as an instrument of clean- 
liness, and is especially effective when used 


* Classroom Teacher, Strayer and Engelhardt, p. 249. 


% Ibid., p. 250. 
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with dampened. sawdust or other materials 
of like nature. Vacuum cleaners are grad- 
ually superseding all other methods in the 
eare of school buildings. The only way to 
get rid of the dust which settles on the 
school furniture is to wipe it up with a 
damp cloth. The school buildings should 
be swept at least once every day to keep 
the school as sanitary as possible. Here 
the teacher is able to do quite a bit in over- 
seeing that each child is his own house- 
keeper, making him take care of any mud, 
loose papers, ete. near and under his desk 
and chair. There are several ways of pre- 
venting dust, as: (1) opening windows dur- 
ing recess to let air blow in and dust blow 
out; (2) keeping fresh air ventilators free 
from dust; (3) using ‘‘dustless’’ crayons; 
(4) requiring proper cleanliness of the chil- 
dren in shoes, dress, and body. 

Much may be said about the proper seat- 
ing of the pupils in the schoolroom. When 
the seats and desks are not movable, little 
ean be done about the lighting problem 
except through the proper adjustment of 
the window-shades, which should be yellow 
or linen colored. Of course those pupils 
having defective eyesight and poor hearing 
should have seats near the front of the 
room. All children should have seats and 
desks adjusted to their size. The children 
should be made as comfortable as possible 
while in the schoolroom, so that they may 
give all their energy to their school- 
work with no negative factors to upset 
them. 

In all this school sanitation the pupil 
must play his part. He should codperate 
with the janitor and teachers to do his 
share in making and keeping the school 
clean. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


At the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, Ex-President Coolidge said, 
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‘*For a long time one of the ideals of per- 
fection has been that of a sound mind in a 
sound body. With the development of our 
industrial and commercial life, there are 
more and more who are engaged in purely 
clerical activities. All of this makes it 
more necessary than ever that we should 
stimulate every possible interest in out-of- 
door health-giving recreation. School and 
college athletics have become necessary.’’ 

About five years ago, in answer to what 
he believed to be the greatest educational 
need in the United States, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot said: ‘‘Put into every American 
school universal athletic training for every 
boy and girl between six and eighteen 
years of age.’’ 

Mr. Carl L. Schrader believes that the 
three outstanding needs which a physical 
education program must meet are: (1) 
physical development; (2) conservation 
of health, which includes control of growth 
handicaps; (3) social behavior. To be 
sure, these three needs are partly met in 
the natural run of life, but only partly 
met, and less as civilization advances.’® 

Mention should be made here of the 
splendid list of ‘‘Specific Objectives of 
Physical Education’’ and the ‘‘ Individual 
Rating Scale’’ compiled by Mr. Luther 
Van Buskirk in Educational Method for 
February, 1928. The list is too long to be 
given here, but anyone interested would 
do well to examine it. 

In the past the junior high school has 
had games very similar to those used in 
the senior high school. Gradually games 
better suited to the age and grade of the 
pupil are being substituted. Out of these 
games—volley ball, relay races, ete.—the 
pupils are deriving much more pleasure, 
also more pupils are able to participate in- 
stead of just the superior type of pupil. 

Many good habits may be taught through 


% Schrader, ‘‘ Physical Education in High School,’’ Journal of National Education Association, De- 
cember, 1926, p. 287. 
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the use of games which make a strong 
appeal to the children on account of the 
physical activity involved. The value and 
success of the games or exercises are 
judged, not only by the good habits they 
help to inculeate, but also by the joy the 
children derive from them. ‘‘Physical 
training contests, provided they are care- 
fully supervised by a wise instructor, may 
serve to correct defects of posture and to 
stimulate an interest in healthful exer- 
cise.’ ’16 

A word should be said here concerning 
summer playgrounds. During that period, 
especially, the child needs to know the 
joys of directed motor activity—a need to 
which the playground, supervised by hon- 
- est, enthusiastic leaders, is the answer. 

Much ean be done by the physical direc- 
tors in giving talks on personal hygiene 
habits to boys and girls separately. Be- 
cause so much enjoyment is derived from 
physical education periods, much more at- 
tention will be given by pupils to these 
suggestions than to those coming from the 
homeroom teacher. Correctional exercises 
and correct posture can be emphasized by 
the physical directors when needed. Usu- 
ally these directors are such splendid ex- 
amples of fine health that each pupil 
secretly aspires to become like them. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


Early in the school year there should be 
medical examination by the school physi- 
cian. The principal or teacher should see 
that special attention is given to those 
with peculiar ailments. 

The health of the school child rests 
almost wholly upon the homeroom teacher. 
She is not expected to be equipped for 
diagnosis of disease, but she can train her- 
self to become thoroughly expert in detect- 
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ing tendencies toward indisposition on the 
part of the children. She should report 
to the nurse daily any and all pupils who 
need attention for various minor ailments, 
in that way averting the spreading of the 
infection. The more extreme cases can be 
handled by the school doctor on his weekly 
visits. 

The nurse should weigh and measure the 
children very early in the school year, so 
that underweight children may be helped 
as much as possible. Usually the cause 
of underweight is tuberculosis or malnutri- 
tion. Better nutrition of the child is the 
problem which every community needs to 
face. The causes of malnutrition are: too 
little food, wrong kind of food, too little 
sleep, too much or too vigorous exercise, 
and the presence of physical defects. The 
underlying causes are poverty, ignorance, 
and lack of home control. The first req- 
uisite for improvement of physical condi- 
tion of children is education. The broader 
aim of education is ‘‘how to live com- 
pletely.’’ Therefore, the first step in a 
program of complete living should be edu- 
cation to produce a sound body. The 
school has the opportunity to do preven- 
tive work, since the chief cause of mal- 
nutrition is ignorance, and the removal of 
ignorance is the school’s job. To overcome 
malnutrition there must be sleep, fresh 
air, and the investigation of the children’s 
habits of life.17 

Since 1906 it has been a state law of 
Massachusetts for the teachers to test 
yearly the vision and hearing of all the 
pupils. The giving of sight and hearing 
tests does not require that the teacher as- 
sume the expert functions of the oculist or 
aurist, but they are as capable of making 
tests of the special senses as the physician 
who is not also a specialist. It is the inten- 


** Haynes, ‘‘Problems of Method in Relation to Health Education,’’ Educational Method, VI (April, 
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tion to have examinations made by a 
specialist in all cases where defects are 
apparently revealed by the _ teacher’s 
test.18 

There should be individual examination 
of the scalp and skin at any time and as 
often as the homeroom teacher thinks 
necessary. This work is done by the nurse 
with a weekly check-up of those needing it, 
until released by the nurse. 

In December, 1929, we were very for- 
tunate to have the Von Pirquet Test given 
in our schools to those pupils who brought 
to school consent slips signed by parents. 
This clinic was for the purpose of locating 
tuberculosis germs. If infection is discov- 
ered early, the child can be treated and 
cured. In my building one hundred and 
ninety children took the first test; out of 
that number only twelve needed to have 
the final physical examination. Out of 
those twelve, three children were so badly 
infected and advanced in the disease that 
they are to be sent to the State Sanatorium 
at Westfield as soon as arrangements can 
be made. What a splendid opportunity 
for those children to be properly taken 
care of! And by removing them from class, 
the other pupils were protected. An inter- 
esting fact was that those twelve brought in 
for final physical examination came from 
our brightest or accelerated groups of 
students. 

The school nurse is, first and last, a 
social worker. Important as her duties are 
in the school, her educative influence in 
the home is more valuable still. She in- 
structs ignorant but fond mothers in the 
best methods of feeding, clothing, and car- 
ing for their children. Mothers are quick 
to detect the genuineness of her interest 
in their children, and are often ready to 


follow with blind faith any instructions 
she has to offer. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


One may well ask the question here, 
‘“Why bother spending so much time on 
the preliminaries?’’ Medical supervision, 
physical education, and school sanitation 
should play a very important part in the 
health of the school child by showing him 
indirectly the positive side of the health 
teaching. 

Before we have teaching of health to the 
pupils we must be certain our teachers 
have some background in health, as it 
should be a primary requisite. ‘‘ Health 
education is not a particularly harmless 
subject on which to loose amateurs. Teach- 
ing Latin or spelling or arithmetic with 
poor preparation and little skill has no 
such explosive possibilities as has a sub- 
ject which attempts to influence the health, 
sanity, and growth of boys and girls.’’!® 


The teacher, then, who has (1) a sincere con- 
viction with reference to the importance of 
health education, (2) a genuine desire to par- 
ticipate in health education, (3) a sincere desire 
to learn whenever and wherever there is an 
opportunity to learn, and (4) a willingness to 
seek help and to receive supervision and guid- 
ance when reasonably given, should be encour- 
aged to go ahead and do the best which he or 
she is capable of doing in the health field.” 


To get the best results we must take a 
survey of the health habits of each room 
for a basis upon which to work. The 
teachers must be aroused to a vivid reali- 
zation of the health problems in their par- 
ticular building. A summary of this 
survey (1) brings out the facts peculiar 
to our section; (2) presents to the teacher 


*® Hoag and Terman, Health Work in Schools, p. 64. 

® Bailey, ‘‘Scientific Background in Teacher-Training for Health Education,’’ Educational Method, 
IV (September, 1924), pp. 14-15. 
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the facts on a workable basis and makes 
her realize the opportunity she has in 
helping to make a more healthy commu- 
nity ; (3) shows the remedial action needed 
to overcome the defects.?* 

In dealing with our junior high pupils, 
we must be very careful to use ‘‘devices 
of such a character that an opportunity is 
given to review the knowledge gained in 
the previous grades and to determine 
whether a desire is created on the part of 
the child to follow suggestions until habits 
are formed.’’? To make our work in 
health as vital as possible we should cor- 
relate with English, history, and mathe- 
matics. 

Pupils in school do not become inter- 
ested in health through reading about it, 
any more than they succeed in acquiring 
an interest in language through the study 
of technical grammar. Whatever the 
pupil acquires that is really worth while, 
he gets by actual observation, practice, and 
action. Knowledge, to be of any value, 
must be put to use. We found by using 
the suggestions for sanitary surveys of a 
home, market, school, bakery, or dairy 
(Hoag and Terman, Health Work in the 
Schools, pages 241-250) that much infor- 
mation was gained and great interest was 
aroused in the pupils. The plan seemed 
to make the pupil realize he was really a 
citizen. 

Talks on the feeding and the clothing of 
children were of great value here. True, 
the regular teacher is not a specialist in 
this field, but her general information is 
such that she can be of unlimited help to 
the pupils. Home hygiene and industrial 
hygiene were handled very successfully 
by the special teachers in those subjects. 


A word should be mentioned here about 
first aid and the avoidance of accidents. 
Our traffic officers help us to a certain ex- 
tent, girl and boy scouts are trained to take 
the initiative if no older person is around. 
Dean Payne says we should build into the 
lives of the children of school age the 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes appro- 
priate to the life of a democratic society. 
‘‘The greatest value of education in acci- 
dent prevention is, through the participa- 
tion of children as a part of school work, 
in matters of vital social concern, the de- 
velopment of civic abilities, capacities, and 
attitudes essential to good citizenship in a 
democracy.’’8 


HYGIENE OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mental and physical fatigue enter into 
the life of a junior high school pupil just 
as well as into that of older people. The 
adolescent youths are not always respon- 
sible for their conduct in school. During 
this critical period in the life of a child a 
real teacher should not see too much, but 
rather have a sympathetic attitude toward 
the child. It is well to investigate, if pos- 
sible, the causes of this fatigue. Perhaps 
it is lack of sleep, no breakfast, too many 
and too hard home duties, too difficult a 
part-time job for money, or poor home 
conditions. Whatever the cause, adjust- 
ments and concessions in the school pro- 
gram should be made for this pupil. 

Not much will be said here about the 
school program but, when possible, pupils 
should have their individual programs ar- 
ranged so that there is a fair distribution 
of supervised study time each day, not all 
academic work on one day, and vice versa. 
They should have their homeroom teacher 
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in as many subjects as possible, her guid- 
ance playing a rather important part in 
the pupil’s life. 

Arrangements should be made with all 
teachers so that a pupil will have home- 
work, not to exceed forty-five minutes for 
even the slower pupil, in not more than 
one subject each night. Perhaps health 
officials feel that no homework should be 
demanded. As education is ‘‘living’’ or 
‘*a preparation for future living,’’ I feel 
that to be trained to study correctly and to 
do homework gradually in the junior high 
school prepares them to be reliable, depend- 
able, and responsible pupils in senior high 
school and later life. Examinations are 
the bugbear of so many pupils. We try to 
have very frequent samplings, both oral 
and written, in many ways, of our pupils’ 
ability and actual work. In this way a 
fairer grade is given the pupil than by 
means of one big test. 

**Children of the public schools make 
the citizens of the future, and the civiliza- 
tion of the future will be no better than 
the people who control it....A child 
will do his best work if his physical and 
mental machinery work in perfect har- 
mony. ... The child is always active if 
he is healthy and in normal condition. 
... The interest of the child must be 
stimulated until a state of interest is estab- 
lished in him. . . . There is a very close 
relationship between interest, attention, 
and effort. . . . Peace of mind is an essen- 
tial factor in doing good work. It is 
desirable to avoid all worry and excite- 
ment. ... Quiet, even-tempered, con- 
stant effort accomplishes the most.’’4 

These ideas taken from Dr. Benson’s ar- 
ticle show the very important part the 
teacher plays in the life of the school child. 
Cheerfulness, calmness, and the sunny dis- 
position of the teacher also react on the 
child, and frequently bring about the same 
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state of mind for the child that the teacher 
has. 

The laws of learning should be used by 
teachers of health just as much as by 
teachers of any other subject. We must 
try to bring about the proper mind-set, 
then the readiness with which to carry this 
out. Also, we must know how to avoid a 
contrary mind-set. This may be done by 
proper presentation of subject matter. So 
our law of readiness is brought about. 
When a bond is ready to act, to act gives 
satisfaction; not to act, annoyance. Next 
comes the satisfaction brought about by 
such procedure—the law of effort. Satis- 
faction strengthens bonds, annoyance 
weakens bonds. Care must be taken in in- 
terpreting satisfaction—eating candy, stay- 
ing up late at night, reading in bed, give 
immediate but not permanent satisfaction. 
Frequently incentives must be used to 
create or stimulate an interest in health. 
Through the care of pets or flowers kept 
in the schoolroom or schoolyard the chil- 
dren learn that fresh air, food, sunshine, 
and cleanliness are necessary to the life and 
health of pets or flowers. These observa- 
tions will make the children more ready to 
form personal habits of a similar nature. 
Codperation and success bring about satis- 
faction. Satisfaction likes repetition, the 
law of exercise. Repetition strengthens 
bonds, non-use weakens bonds. The three 
stages of learning are of great importance. 
Doubtless not very much primary learning 
in essential health habits should be exhi- 
bited by junior high school pupils. Asso- 
ciate learning, which refers to all those 
allied ideas that come from engaging in an 
activity, should take place here. The ques- 
tions arising about the whys and where- 
fores of health habits are indications of 
thinking on the part of the pupils which 
lead to greater growth. Our great aim in 
all our health education should be for con- 


™ Benson, ‘‘Improving Mental Efficiency,’’ American Educational Digest, January, 1926, pp. 201-202. 
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comitant learnings. These learnings are 
responses a little further off from the im- 
mediate activity, which result ultimately in 
more generalized ideals and attitudes. It 
is from this field of attitudes that most of 
the problems of mental hygiene spring. 
We should try to develop a keen and im- 
pelling appreciation of and desire for posi- 
tive health and physical efficiency. Unfor- 
tunately, concomitant learnings cannot be 
assigned and no method of testing them has 
as yet been devised. They are very im- 
portant and we must not neglect them.”> 

One of the cardinal principles of secon- 
dary education is the worthy use of leisure. 
Therefore, the school’s worth today is 
measured, not only by facts taught in 
classrooms but by the broader standard of 
practical citizenship-building. We should 
be as much concerned about what the stu- 
dents are doing outside of the classroom as 
in it. What a pupil does in his off-duty 
time determines what he does in his on- 
duty time. The biggest problem facing 
American education today is the use of 
leisure time; it is the obligation of educa- 
tional institutions to train for such ac- 
tivities as much as for learning, since 
education, through industrial and mechani- 
cal improvement, has made a greater pro- 
portion of free time possible. 

To bring about the best carry-over of 
health education, we correlate it with as 
many subjects and as often as possible. 
This is done at the discretion of the 
teacher, who realizes better than others 
the immediate needs, demands, and de- 
sires of her particular group toward the 
laws of learning, worthy use of leisure 
time, ete. 

The health program in our school must 
be carried on to a great extent by the 
regular teacher, with a small amount of 
time, no expense, with no great training 
and no special equipment. At the end of 


this article is the health survey taken in 
our school. 

In compiling the thirty questions, the 
author took from various references those 
that seemed most important for her par- 
ticular school. These thirty questions 
were asked to each pupil. He did not have 
to sign his name to his answers, so that 
they would be as near true as possible. 
Undoubtedly all pupils did not tell the 
truth, but the answers indicated the general 
trend of our school. The results showed 
that instructions were needed in personal 
hygiene (taken care of by school nurse), 
proper amount of sleep (talks given by 
physical directors), substituting water or 
milk for the tea and coffee habit. Not all 
our pupils had individual toothbrushes, 
therefore our dental hygienist furnished 
very good ones for ten cents each. 

Next, a sanitary survey of our school was 
made by each class with the help of the 
writer. This survey was one taken from 
Hoag and Terman’s Health Work in the 
Schools. This aroused more interest in 
health. Posters issued by the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Child Hygiene, 
and original ones made by pupils, attracted 
much attention. Valuable leaflets from the 
State Department and the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company were sent for and 
the school nurse took an active part in dis- 
tributing those which pertain to her work 
particularly, and giving talks on the 
printed matter. The physical directors 
did their share toward better posture, cor- 
rective exercises, health habits, etc., in 
their allotted time, using the leaflets relat- 
ing to their subject. The Board of Health 
in our city brought an outsider to talk to 
our boys and girls on ‘‘Healthful Liv- 
ing,’’ and furnished other printed mate- 
rial, score cards, ete., for each pupil. The 
practical arts teacher for our girls gave 
talks on proper diet and healthful clothing 


* Folsom, ‘‘Practical Classroom Use of the Conception of Concomitants,’’ Educational Method, IV 
(February, 1925), p. 243. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, Chap. II. See also footnote 16. 
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for growing girls, using more of the 
pamphlets. 

All of the above helps relieved the 
regular classroom teacher somewhat. Yet, 
she is the most important one of all for 
the Health Crusade, for on her rests the 
responsibility and success of the problem 
project, daily checking up on the vari- 
ous items. Every child has learned the 
Health Creed. The pamphlets not ex- 
plained or distributed by the special 
teachers were given out by the home- 
room teacher and talked over by the 
class. 

This is as far as we have gone with our 
survey to date. The writer plans to check 
up further with each class the results of 
the answers to the health habit questions 
and reason out with them the better or 
best answer to each question. After two 
months of intensive health training it is 
planned to ask the same thirty questions 
again in the same way and note the 
changes. Then a sanitary survey of our 
homes is planned. Doubtless many other 
valuable phases, now unforeseen, will be 
added to make this campaign successful. 

The object of the crusade is not for show, 
making scrapbooks, newspaper notoriety, 
ete., but to instill in our pupils a desire to 
establish and to keep good health habits 
throughout their lives. 


Hears Survey in TAyLor Junior HicH 
ScHooL 


1. How many cups of coffee do you drink 
every day? 


et et 
— 
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13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
. Do your ears ever run? 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
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. How many cups of tea? 
. Do you work in out-of-school hours? 


Do you own a toothbrush? 

Do you use it at least once a day? 
Have you ever been to a dentist? 
Do you eat candy every day? 


. Do you eat breakfast every morning? 

- Do you have cereal every morning? 

- Do you have fruit at least once a day? 
. Do you eat a vegetable besides potato 


every day? 


- Do you eat meat, fish, eggs, or cheese at 


least once a day? 

Do you drink milk or cocoa in the 
morning ? 

Do you eat at noon every day? 

How many glasses of milk do you drink 
daily? 

How many glasses of water do you drink 
daily? 

How many times a day do you eat beside 
your regular three meals? 

Do you sleep with your bedroom window 
open at night? 

How many hours do you sleep every 
night? 

What time do you go to bed? 

What time do you get up in the morning? 
How many times a week do you go to 
the “movies”? 

Do you have an earache often? 


Do you bathe at least once a week? 

Do you wash your hands, face, and neck 
at least once a day? 

Have you had your tonsils removed? 
Have you had your adenoids removed? 
Do you have a headache often? 

Do you have a sore throat often? 























THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER 


Doveras B. Mmuer 
Principal, Maxwell Park School, Oakland, California 


The trend of educational theory and 
practice is toward the development of per- 
sonality as the ultimate objective. To 
many, personality and character are syn- 
onymous. This of course is not entirely 
the case; character is only one phase 
of all-inclusive personality. In another 
article,’ the writer has sought to define 
personality as ‘‘the sum total of all the 
attributes which an individual has acquired 
as a result of his own particular successes 
in making adaptation to all the forces of 
his environment.’’ He. should perhaps 
clarify this by stating that he really im- 
plies the algebraic ‘‘sum total.’’ Person- 
ality, therefore, represents the whole of 
life. There are many phases of life, one 
of which is character. Character in turn 
is of two distinct types—civie and ethical. 
In a civilized society both forms are moral 
in that they are in positive accord with 
the accepted concepts of the group. This 
article is an attempt to describe the process 
through which both types are developed. 

Character varies with and is directly 
dependent upon the type of society in 
which one lives. It is the medium through 
which the individual expresses the degree 
to which he has recognized, accepted, and 
consciously sought to practice the prin- 
ciples of unity upon which his society is 
founded. In other words, the society con- 
sists of a number of individuals who are 
committed to certain principles of living. 
The organization seeks to perpetuate these 
principles and through them to progress 
to a higher level of development. To the 
degree that each member conforms and 


practices the accepted principles, both in 
relation to the state and to the standards 
of personal conduct, he has positive traits 
of character. The first represents civic 
character or good citizenship; the latter 
is called ethical character. The first refers 
to the individual’s relation to the state; 
the latter measures his personal conduct or 
behavior in terms of his religious and 
moral life. 

Since behavior may be reliably expected 
to vary with the type of society, it reflects 
the latter’s degree of advancement in 
civilization. We would therefore expect to 
find quite a different type of behavior and 
conduct among primitive peoples from 
that of our own society. Similarly the 
character which we would develop in order 
to harmonize with our society will differ 
with those of societies which advocate the 
principles of anarchy, autocracy, and com- 
munism. 

Before considering the more specific pro- 
cedure in the development of character, 
it is necessary to recognize two concepts 
in regard to it. First, society is con- 
sciously attempting to train individuals to 
behave in certain ways. This conscious 
and positive process makes the accepted 
behavior moral in nature. The reverse 
would be considered unmoral. Second, 
character in its final analysis must be 
judged by deeds and action. The mere 
expression of thoughts or ideas does not 
in itself constitute an expression of true 
character. Thus, we may admit that it is 
wrong to steal; we may even teach that 
principle. But if in a moment of tempta- 


1¢¢What is Personality?’’ Educational Method, January, 1931, pp. 199-202. 
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tion we yield to a baser impulse, our char- 
acter is not true to our ideals. We are 
insincere. The attitude, represented by 
the teaching of the ideal, must result in 
positive action which is in accord with the 
ideal. All types of character are, how- 
ever, dependent on attitude. ‘‘As a man 
thinketh, so is he’’ expresses the truth of 
the statement. On the other hand, the 
man who behaves as society expects him 
to behave because the force of social control 
requires it hasn’t within him a sincere 
type of character. Thus, we find some 
individuals who behave according to the 
dictates of society when their actions may 
be observed, but whose actions in private 
are open to censure. It is clear, therefore, 
that there must be harmony of thought 
and action for true character. This con- 
dition may be illustrated as follows: 


Attitude 





+Behavior 
(determines) 


In primitive society, man was dominated 
by the all-important urge of self-preserva- 
tion. Any means toward this end was ac- 
cepted as being ethical. Thus, the man 
who was strongest and who could best 
every other man was the leader by natural 
choice. To rob a neighbor or to pillage 
another tribe of its possessions was ethical 
and therefore accepted and even glorified 
by tribal tradition. Such acts were ac- 
cepted because they were determined by 
the instinctive urges of fear, self-preserva- 
tion, hunger, possession, and brute force. 
This simple character development might 
be represented as follows: 


Instinet--——————A ttitude 
(influences) 





(determines) 


It will be noted that the action here is 
thoughtless. No reflection other than the 
development of cunning is represented. 
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Even here, no effort is made to reflect 
whether the action is right or wrong. Only 
one thing matters: will it aid the indi- 
vidual in successfully competing with his 
rivals? If so, by whatever means, it is 
the accepted custom of the group, becomes 
ethical, and it is therefore moral for that 
society. 

As civilization passed from this primitive 
state to the autocratic level, a difference in 
objective was had in character develop- 
ment. It was of prime importance to call 
forth action which would not only preserve 
the state and society, but which would exalt 
the will of the individual whose control 
was supreme. In order to do this it was 
necessary to dictate the principle of Divine 
Right. This called forth the positive en- 
couragement of certain instinctive fears 
and the suppression of the individual’s 
thoughts and ideas. In the latter case, it 
was necessary to resort to keeping the 
masses in ignorance, or to a definite pro- 
gram of education amounting to propa- 
ganda, or both. This was supported by 
elaborate tradition and armed force rigidly 
to insist upon the acceptance of those 
principles of living which were dictated 
by the supreme ruler, who in turn claimed 
descendance from God. 

The theocratic control which followed 
was similar in its control of society and 
development of suitable character on the 
part of its members. One chief difference, 
however, was found. Instead of the use of 
armed force to insure the acceptance of 
its ideals, it used a more subtle but much 
more powerful weapon in the form of cer- 
tain fears, notably superstition. In both 


Ethical character 


»Thoughtless actions = Moral on character 


cases, people were born into a social herit- 
age of traditions, customs, and accepted be- 
havior based upon either force of arms or of 
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Instinctive — Autocratic 

fears or 
Traditions + Theocratic | (influence) 
Propaganda control 


Action and 
subservience 
of will 


fears. This condition might be represented 
as above. 

In this stage of development several 
notable advances are apparent in the 
civilizing process. First, people are able 
to live safely in organized society. Second, 
this requires both the recognition of the 
positive nature of law and order for group 
control and a standard of moral and ethical 
conduct. Third, such a state requires a 
definite educational program, even if it is 
conservative and aims at subservience 
rather than the encouragement of the will 
of the individual. Fourth, it gives a place 


in the life of the individual for the de-. 


velopment of religious character which 
shall determine his action in relation to 
God. It matters not that this religion is 
largely controlled through superstition and 
expressed through mysticism. The fifth 
and most important difference between 
these types and that of primitive life is 
the recognition that the all-important aim 
of life has ceased to be supremacy of the 
uncontrolled individual and has become the 
unification, solidarity, and perpetuation of 
the group. General welfare rather than 
self-centered activity becomes relatively 
important. Society organizes to defend its 
members against attack from without, and 
to prescribe laws governing the proper 
conduct of the members within the group. 
These laws are based upon the manner of 
eonduct which has been found through 
actual trial to enable people better to live 
together, to insure the strengthening of the 
society, and to make supreme the guiding 
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————>Attitudes__—_ 


(determine) 


io Miient oes character 


Ethical character 


arm of the group—autocracy or theoc- 
racy. 

Today we have advanced another step 
in the development of a practical applica- 
tion of the principle of democracy. While 
we may indefinitely discuss such a compli- 
cated system of living as democracy, it is 
difficult satisfactorily to define it. It is 
very much like a beacon from a lighthouse. 
Ships may steer close to it and by it, but 
they can never quite reach it. There are, 
however, many concepts which guide us in 
our actions, and it is fairly easy to list a 
large number of traits which are desirable 
to build into a character which will func- 
tion well. A few of these may be seen as 
paramount. Sovereignty vested in the 
hands of all but exercised under the ac- 
cepted leadership of the wisest and the best 
is first. The development of a _ well- 
rounded personality is another. The de- 
velopment of the ability to think and the 
willingness to express one’s ideas is a third 
essential. The development of a spiritual 
side of life is important. A culture with 
its fine taste for the arts, its motives of 
altruism, philanthrophy, and service, and 
a conscious philosophy of life in which both 
individual and society find complete ful- 
fillment in each other, is an ultimate ob- 
jective. 

We see possible conflicts with other sys- 
tems of living at once. The individual can 
no longer be suppressed. He must be de- 
veloped and trained to think and express 
himself. Success of society depends upon 
his own efficiency. Whereas before it was 
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considered sacrilegious or disobedient to 
participate in government, it now becomes 
the prime essential. A well-rounded per- 
sonality must be developed. This requires 
that fears be broken down, that everyone 
be able to meet life situations, that higher 
motives be the bases for attitudes and con- 
sequent action. 

For the first time we find man using the 
materials of the environment in a conscious 
training process of the mind. Supersti- 
tion, tradition, and propaganda give way 
before the laws of nature and of human 
nature in particular. Character becomes 
the ultimate goal of a chain of conse- 
quences, all of which are consciously 
brought under man’s control and so di- 
rected that proper behavior is the result. 
This represents the highest type of re- 
flection which man can bring to bear upon 
his own training. Throughout the first 
part there is vital conflict between the 
lower level dominated by instinct, tradi- 
tion, and superstition, and the conscious 
selection of the materials which come from 
the environment. True character in such 
a society represents a conflict of instinct 
and ideals, with the ultimate triumph of 
reason. 

The situation might be represented as 
follows : 
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flicting. The age-old urges of self-preserva- 
tion, hunger, possession, and others were 
prevalent in man’s nature for so many 
centuries that they have become instinctive. 
Out of this condition are derived such un- 
desirable traits as selfishness, jealousy, 
fear, vanity, tendencies to fight, to steal, 
to deceive, and many others. These were 
developed at a time in man’s progress 
when they were necessary to successful 
living. They were the principles of good 
citizenship in primitive life. That they 
were successful is shown by the fact that 
they permitted man effectively to compete 
with the forces of nature and then to de- 
velop a series of civilizations. The period 
of primitive life, however, lasted so long 
that the traits became innate and are now 
passed on from generation to generation. 
While some of these are desirable, many 
are undesirable and even inconsistent with 
the principles of living accepted in a 
modern civilized society. 

The many types of society which we find 
today represent civilization’s method of 
trial and error as it seeks to find the best 
type of group life. Communism, anarchy, 
autocracy, socialism, democracy are all dif- 
ferent systems of living. They are also 
competing with each other for supremacy. 
Ultimately, one will assume positive leader- 





1 2 3 4 
Environment »*Stimuli + Response = Habits 3 
(produces) (which determine) 
5 7 8 
Attitudes — Behavior = Moral } Civic character and 


(which influence) 


In the above we see that both instinct and 
environment are at work in producing pri- 
mary forces which seek to determine the 
individual’s attitudes concerning behavior. 
These forces begin at birth and continue 
until death. In most cases they are con- 


8 
Ethical character 


ship and, except for some catastrophe, it 
will dictate the specific principles to be 
followed. If practiced long enough it will 
displace the type of character developed in 
primitive life. Ultimately, it may even be- 
come innate. 
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For purposes of discussion the elements 
of the last set of conditions, which might 
be called a chain of consequences and 
which is a description of the training proc- 
ess, have been numbered. The cause and 
effect relationship operates so that we may 
consider that each element is caused by the 
effect of the one just preceding it. Since 
education is now considered to be the proc- 
ess of integrating personality, of which 
character is a principle phase, the intimate 
comprehension and practical application 
should be followed in the practical educa- 
tive situations, at home, at school, and in 
life at large. Let us consider each element 
separately. 

The principal source of stimuli to which 
an individual reacts is the environment? 
(1) of which there are four primary types 
—physical, physiological, social, and men- 
tal. (The emotional phase is not included 
because it is a medium rather than a pri- 
mary source of stimuli.) This environ- 
ment produces all of the countless stimuli 
(2) to which the individual reacts. In a 
more practical manner this is to say that 
it is from the environment that we find 
the problems of life which we must meet. 
Each of these constitutes a ‘‘situation’’ 
which the individual is called upon to solve. 
This invariably calls forth a reaction (3) 
which may be either positive or negative. 
Thus, a boy may be confronted with the 
temptation to steal some money. The in- 
stinctive urge of possession will direct him 
to take the money, especially if the chances 
favor his doing it without apprehension. If 
under these conditions he takes the money 
there is established the beginning of a 
tendency to make easy the response: To 
see money ——» To take money. If done 
often enough the reaction becomes natural. 
Less and less thought as to the propriety 
of, or consequences for, committing the act 
occurs. Finally a habit (4) is established 
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in which, other things being equal, it is 
normal to react to the stimulus in the 
same way. Since this is not an accepted 
mode of conduct in a civilized society, such 
a habit would be negative and is said to be 
anti-social or ‘‘asocial.’’ Too often just 
such a negative response is developed in 
this way before the matter is detected. 

Obviously, positive character would re- 
quire the opposite response, namely, that 
the individual would refrain from taking 
the money. Strangely enough, before a 
child may learn that he should not steal, he 
must be placed in a situation where he must 
choose between the two courses. Not the 
didactic teaching that it is wrong to steal 
and right to refrain from stealing, but a 
real situation in which one act or the other 
must actually be done is necessary for 
training. Then some satisfying reward 
should be given for the positive response. 
Or, some dissatisfying or distasteful ex- 
perience should be given for the negative 
reaction. Such a situation would open 
up the whole field of discipline and cannot 
be considered here. Now if either course 
of behavior operates long enough it will 
become the normal mode of behavior and 
should ultimately call forth a given re- 
sponse without much reflection on the part 
of the individual. Naturally, it is of the 
utmost importance that all people who in- 
fluence his life make it their business to see 
that the positive response occurs. 

When a child habitually refrains from 
stealing and in reality very little of 
temptation to steal is ever experienced, 
an attitude (5) of honesty may be said to 
be developed. A child merely lives without 
taking money. If he ever thinks of it at 
all he reflects, ‘‘The proper thing to do is 
not to take the money,’’ and ‘‘to take the 
money is wrong.’’ This attitude becomes 
the dominant factor which affects the 
child’s behavior (6) in the future. His 


* See article by writer, ‘‘What is Personality?’’ EZducational Method, January, 1931, pp. 199-202. 
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attitude of honesty dominates his action. 
If he pursues the other course, his con- 
science is disturbed and the mental unrest 
which follows acts as a sufficiently annoy- 
ing result so that he will probably not 
again commit the negative reaction. An- 
other possibility is present, however. Sup- 
pose the attitude of the child was such that 
he felt that it was wrong to steal, but that 
if he were sure that the act would not be 
detected he would steal anyway. Here the 
attitude (5) is not in sympathy with the 
deed (6). He doesn’t steal, but the reason 
is that he fears the consequences so much 
that he does not steal. Such persons do 
not accept the principle of positive char- 
acter and do not have true character to 
that degree. The moment social restraint 
is removed, a reversal of form takes place 
and the negative deed is done. The fault 
lies in the estabishment of the habit in the 
(2) + (3) = (4) relationship. 
All such positive attitude (5) —————> 
(determines ) 
behavior (6) relations are moral (7) in 
that they reflect the type of conduct or 
behavior which is accepted as proper in 
that particular group. Every day we are 
confronted with numberless situations in- 
volving honesty, truthfulness, codperation, 
altruism, use of language, expression of 
ideas, and many others. Always we must 
face each problem. If our character has 
become fixed in relation to specific types of 
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problems, we act almost automatically. If 
the problem is new we ask ourselves: which 
is the right thing todo? If we have a well- 
formulated mode of conduct we can decide 
what is the thing to do. If the matter in- 
volves personal problems in relation to God 
or ourselves, it is a matter of ethical char- 
acter. If it concerns the social group as 
represented through the state, it is a mat- 
ter of civic character. This raises the 
question: At what point in a democracy 
shall the concern of the group supersede 
in importance that of the individual? 
Some matters belong absolutely to the in- 
dividual (8); others belong only to the 
state (9); many others are borderline or 
belong to both. All must be consistent, 
however. We can’t be honest with our- 
selves and dishonest with the group and 
still have true characters. Both types are 
moral. Both types must be developed 
through real situations in which the child 
must choose between right and wrong. We 
must reward him if he does the proper 
thing, but we must not condemn him if he 
does the improper act. Rather we must 
make him in the latter case see, through 
constructive explanation, the wisdom of 
the other procedure. In both cases it is 
the business of the educator to see that 
the right consequences follow each preced- 
ing element so that the accepted behavior 
(6) will result. That is the way in which 


true character is developed. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 














ARE WE KEEPING UP? 


In this day when magazines are to be 
found in most homes, when best sellers 
arouse the interest of the public, when lit- 
erary clubs are making strenuous efforts 
to keep up with late trends in fiction, 
poetry, plays, and history, it is certainly 
necessary for every teacher to hold to a 
program of reading. <A teacher cannot 
expect to fit into the social groups of her 
community unless she has a reasonable 
knowledge of the things that are being dis- 
cussed. No longer must she be content to 
know only those facts appearing in text- 
books, she must think of her own growth. 
The times have produced a flood of litera- 
ture of every type, and even though teach- 
ers cannot hope to keep up with the latest 
novel, poem, and play, they should cer- 
tainly welcome any opportunity to read the 
best of recent literature. 

Boys and girls who come into the high 
schools have heard certain travel books, 
biographies, and fiction books discussed 
and naturally expect their teachers to be 
somewhat familiar with many of them. 
Teachers must be citizens and not onlookers 
in life. They need to know the public’s 
reaction toward certain printed material of 
today. If a book has aroused bitter crit- 
icism by church-going people, then it be- 
hooves teachers to know what the author 
of such a book has to say. If a play has 
a big run on Broadway and receives favor- 
able comment by literary and dramatic 
critics, then that play is one to be read. 
This does not mean that teachers must de- 
part from the old standard classics and 
take up the new, but it does mean that 
there are reasons for familiarizing one’s 
self with the finest literature of the present 


day. Many a youth in high school has been 
interested in Shakespeare’s plays after he 
has been introduced to some of the best 
modern plays. Among the short stories 
coming off the press are many written by 
men and women of acknowledged literary 
standing, such as Galsworthy, Walpole, 
Gibbs, Cather, Ferber, Mansfield, Conrad, 
Van Dyke, Canfield, Gerrould, and others. 

Present-day authors have viewpoints 
somewhat different from the writers of 
the past because life itself is more varied. 
The trend of thought reflected in modern 
books may arouse bitter criticism, yet 
teachers need to know for themselves some- 
thing of these trends as reflected in recent 
literature. It is very well to have a knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of Plato and 
Socrates, Voltaire and Spinoza, but it is 
equally important to know Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s philosophy, H. G. Wells’ ideas, and 
John Dewey’s thoughts. 

Film producers make use of recent liter- 
ature, for we find Edna Ferber’s Show 
Boat, Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie, the 
war book, All Quiet on the Western Front, 
the mystery story by Wren, Beau Geste, 
some of Van Dine’s detective stories, the 
great English play, Journey’s End, and 
many others. 

Below appear questions given to stu- 
dents in some of the classes in the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College at 
Kirksville. They were used in an English 
class but might well be used to test any 
group of fairly well-read people. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What woman (born in St. Louis) is one of 
the outstanding lyrie poets of today? 

2. Name a poet who writes in dialect. 

3. Name a modern writer of mystery stories. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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. Who is England’s poet laureate today? 
. What man received the latest Nobel prize 


in literature? 


. Name a woman who has been granted the 


Nobel prize in literature in recent years. 


. Name a British war poet. 
. Name America’s most talked-of playwright. 
. Name a play, which had many weeks’ run 


on Broadway, that started at five in the 
afternoon and had an intermission for 
dinner. 

Name an outstanding writer of sea novels 
of today. 

Name three English novelists actively en- 
gaged in writing. 

What English poet and novelist died in the 
last two years? 

Name a living American novelist who has 
written one of the most popular books 
about boys and for boys. 

Name one of the most discussed war novels. 
Who is the highest paid short story writer 
in America? 

What living woman novelist has best por- 
trayed the Middle West of pioneer days? 
What great Irish novelist died in the last 
two years? 

Who is the author of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey? 

Who created the expressions “main street” 
and “babbitry?” 

Name a war play acted by a British cast 
that has been the most popular of recent 
plays. 

Who wrote “Strange Interlude’? 

Name England’s greatest living philosopher 
who is also a prominent essayist and 
author. 


. What popular fiction book by John Er- 


skine has its theme centered about Greek 
legendary history? 

“Miss Lula Bett,” a Pulitzer play, was 
written by what American writer? 

In what type of writing does George Ber- 
nard Shaw excel? 

What living poet has written poems por- 
traying Chicago? 

What book of recent years invited bitter 
criticism on the part of ministers and 
church people? 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
. What is Street Scene? 
42. 


43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


What magazine does H. L. Mencken pub- 
lish? 

What living woman poet has been acclaimed 
as best by many youths of high school 
age? 

Name a long narrative poem by England’s 
present poet laureate. 

Name three magazines which publish 
stories of great literary merit. 

Who wrote the Forsyte Saga? 

Name one of America’s leading humorists 
and essayists. 

Name a book that held its place among the 
“best sellers” for three years that is not 
fiction, travel, history, nor science. 

What book written by an American woman 
novelist has been classed with The Scarlet 
Letter in literary merit? This book has a 
New England atmosphere. 

Name the best known living poet of New 
England. 

What present-day poet has written a biog- 
raphy of Lincoln? 

What middle-western editor wrote the 
Life of Woodrow Wilson and Masks in 
Pageant? 

Name a living English novelist who has 
written a history much used in schools 
today. 

Who wrote The Story of Philosophy? 


What popular novel portrays life on the 
Mississippi River in the late ’eighties? 
What Professor of English Literature at 
Yale is one of America’s best known liter- 
ary critics? 


. What book about India published in the 


last few years aroused bitter criticism? 
Who created “Sherlock Holmes”? 

Name a present-day writer of dog stories. 
Name a present-day writer of negro stories. 
Who is Irvin Cobb? 

What type of story does Ring Lardner 
write? 

Name America’s most outstanding woman 
actress. 


BERENICE B. Brags, 
Northeast State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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WHAT IS FALSE ABOUT ‘“*‘TRUE AND FALSE”’? 


A very general desire to make progress 
—or at any rate to talk about making it— 
is evident on all sides of the educational 
field today. This is well, for ‘‘education’’ 
must not, any more than any other good 


“eause, remain stuck in the mud. Many of 


the ‘‘new’’ ideas are distinctively novel, 
while others (in their rootage) are as old 
as the lecturings of Aristotle, if not as an- 
cient as the learning of the Egyptians. For 
a part of these new projects—somewhat 
doubtfully—credence and support are de- 
manded on the ground that they rest 
on experimentation, though just whose 
experimenting does not always clearly 
appear. 

The progressive impulse has affected the 
examination methods. A large number of 
examiners are afflicted with an acute attack 
of objectivity. ‘‘Appreciation’’ is de- 
preciated. It is not clearly seen, by many 
who advocate the reform, how large an 
amount of subjectivity is apt to mix with 
the objective. However, it is on the whole 
no doubt a gain when the results can 
be rendered objective, though what—from 
the standpoint of personal development, 
and cultural wholeness, and dynamic for 
life—the object of some of these objectiv- 
ities may be, ‘‘no fellow can find out.’’ 

Speaking in broad terms, the progres- 
sive ‘‘exam’’-setters are doing a good work 
in rendering such ordeals more interesting 
to the students, and surer in their mark- 
ing or scoring. It is not to be hastily as- 
sumed, however, that all these changes are 
for the better. We refer now to one sort 
of questioning, not indeed dogmatically to 
denounce it, but rather to stimulate edu- 
cators to a closer and more critical estimate 
of it, namely, the true-false method. It 
makes no difference what high names may 
be quoted for this departure—the sole 
matter to be determined (if possible) is 
whether it is an advance or, possibly, even 


worse, a mistake in its very principle. In 
other words, is there something false about 
the true-false method? The purpose of 
this article is not to assert with absolute 
certainty that there is a falsity here, but 
to call for a reconsideration of the method. 
It may be that those advocating it are more 
educators than they are psychologists. 
They are thinking in terms of the objective 
tests to be marketed more than of the pupil 
to be tested. The psychological question 
involved is just this: When true and also 
false statements are spread out before the 
students, is it not possible that the latter 
will happen to arrest attention, and fix 
impressions, in such a way that, after the 
classroom doors have been locked and all 
have gone home, it will be the erroneous 
statement that will continue to stare at the 
pupils (some of them, at least) or be read 
as from a blackboard in their brains? 

The truth is that the majority, perhaps 
two-thirds, of pupils are predominantly 
visualizers. An impression through the 
eye on the mind may be rapid, and the re- 
action may persist as a mental twist. At 
best, for this type of student, the whole 
effect is that of a blur, a confusion, a 
mystification, from which the escape may- 
hap is by means of a guess. It is not 
enough to reply that this guessing may be 
statisticized away, for while that is all very 
well for the examiner as he or she marks 
or scores, it does not obviate the possible 
injury done to the pupil himself. On the 
familiar principle that a lie travels fast 
and far, a false statement has at least as 
good a chance to live on in the memory as 
has a true one. Even where the student 
has answered a negative to a false state- 
ment (and that too not as a mere guess), 
the effect of its visualization may in subtle 
and confusing ways or degrees remain. 
This difficulty, if the argument be correct, 
cannot be wholly removed by a propound- 
ing of the statements orally, since about 
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a third of the pupils are audiles. Here 
the mental processes of the student may 
be queered in a somewhat different man- 
ner, even the tones of the teacher pro- 
pounding the statements orally either giv- 
ing tell-tale intimation as to a positive or 
a negative check, or by casual emphases 
setting up in the mind of the pupil subtle 
and persistent processes of association— 
the wrong way. 

This unwitting or insidious suggestive- 
ness—either visual or oral—is peculiarly 
perilous in the case of young children. It 
should be remembered, as Freeman points 
out, that plasticity is both an advantage 
and a disadvantage. Extraordinary care 
ought to be taken in presenting material 
before the acquisitive, hypersensitive mind 
of the child. False impressions given in 
school have a tendency to stay on, and 
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may, like the ‘‘slangs’’ of early childhood 
that are picked up from neighborhood 
colloquialisms, persist, at least hauntingly, 
for years. 

All this should not be understood as an 
obstructionist protest against tests, or even 
as an absolute judgment on the True-and- 
False method in particular, but as a cau- 
tionary signal indicating that at this point 
educational psychology (to which is en- 
trusted the origination or oversight of 
these innovations) should be brought under 
control. The aim of this article, in a 


word, is to invite the critical reconsidera- 
tion, by those qualified to conduct it, of the 
psychological advantage—or disadvantage 
—of the True-and-False test. 
Cuaruzs A. S. Dwicut, 
Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOR SEVENTH YEAR- 

BOOK (1934) OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 

OF INSTRUCTION 
Subject 
‘““The Application of Scientific Method 

in the Planning and Carrying Out of Su- 
pervisory Programs.”’ 


Purpose 

To provide for persons engaged in super- 
visory work assistance in conducting their 
programs increasingly in accord with the 
principles of scientific procedure. 


Procedure 


1. Organize a small committee made up 
of representatives of various interests 
within the Department, including at least 
the following: a general supervisor, a sub- 
ject supervisor, a curriculum worker, a 
principal, a college specialist in super- 
vision, a research worker. 

2. Conduct round-table conferences with 
several regional groups of members of the 
Department, in order to secure informa- 
tion which will aid the committee in de- 
termining what should be included in the 
Yearbook. 

3. Secure aid through correspondence 
with members of the Department: (a) 
proposals as to what should make up the 
Yearbook; (b) suggestions as to what 
specific experimental investigations should 
be made and reported; (c) offers of co- 
operation in projected investigations or in 
the preparation of accounts of supervisory 
programs in progress. 

4. Carry on the experimental investiga- 
tions which seem to be of greatest im- 
portance. 

5. Collect accounts of good supervisory 


practice which meets the standards for 
scientific procedure. Every commonly 
found type of supervisory organization 
and function should be represented in 
these accounts. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF YEARBOOK 

1. Introduction—problem, background, illustra- 
tion of contrast between scientific and un- 
scientific supervisory program. 

2. Scientific method—a formulation of the basic 
concepts and procedures as applied to super- 
vision, and a discussion of the possibilities 
and limitations of scientific method in this 
field. 

3. Review of literature on the subject. 

4. Specific new studies—made by the committee 
and by volunteers from the Department. 

5. Illustrations from the field of the use of 
scientific method in planning and carrying 
out supervisory programs. 

6. Suggested means by which a supervisor may 
appraise his program as to the degree to 
which it accords with scientific procedure. 

7. Concrete proposals as to methods of basing 
programs on scientific method, adapted to 
different typical situations. 

8. Summary and conclusions. 


Tentative Time Plan 


Spring of 1931—determine upon general 
outline of Yearbook and activities essential 
to its completion. Request codperation 
from members of the Department and from 
institutions where students and faculty are 
conducting investigations in the field of 
supervision. 

Year 1931-1932—conduct one or more 
experimental studies of basing programs 
on scientific procedure; collect reports on 
best work in the country along lines of the 
principles involved. 

Year 1932-1933—repeat, with improve- 
ments, these studies, and interpret results. 
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Spring of 1933—Complete the writing of 
the chapters of the Yearbook proper. 


Request for Assistance 


The committee will welcome comments 
and suggestions regarding this proposed 
plan of the Yearbook. In particular, per- 
sons interested are invited to propose the 
studies they believe to be most significant, 
and to offer their codperation in the con- 
duct of such studies. Materials and cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Paul 
T. Rankin, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


RECENT CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 

The Territory of Hawaii has made re- 
markable advance in recent years in the 
development of a modern curriculum for 
the common school. Two reports setting 
forth the new program in detail are now 
available. Both were compiled and edited 
by the Division of Research of the Terri- 
torial Department of Public Instruction. 

The first report is entitled Progressive 
Education in the Public Schools of Hawait. 
This contains an account of the activities 
in the several grades of the Kawananakoa 
Experimental School and also descriptions 
of work in several other public schools in 
the Islands. The reader can hardly help 
being impressed with the degree of adapta- 
tion to the local environment which the 
various chapters reveal. The principles 
embodied are those of the best modern 
schools everywhere; the experiences upon 
which the various units of activity are 
based are local. The critical appreciations 
scattered through the report are the work 
of Miss Helen Pratt, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Research, who gained her 
impressions first-hand. 

The second report presents an Activity 
Program for the Primary Grades. This is 
a thoroughgoing piece of work. Theory is 
happily combined with concrete and prac- 
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tical suggestions for classroom work. Even 
teachers who have been accustomed to lean 
heavily upon the textbooks assigned to 
their grades will be able to follow out the 
suggestions for integrated activities with 
which the report is filled. 

After explaining what a good ‘‘activity”’ 
is, the report proceeds to ‘‘ways of ap- 
proach into an activity program.’’ Then 
follow projects for each year, such as 
‘Making a Doll House,’’ ‘‘Making a 
Store,’’ ‘‘Making a Garden,’’ and ‘‘ Find- 
ing Out About and Dramatizing the Lives 
of Different Peoples in Hawaii.’’ Especi- 
ally useful are the page references to books 
likely to be found in the schools. 


From Cleveland comes an interesting 
bulletin on Special Schools and Curriculum 
Centers for the School Year 1929-30. 
This constitutes a report by Superin- 
tendent Jones on an attempt to determine 
how far first-hand experience may profit- 
ably be substituted for learning from 
books. 

Nine schools were selected and the fol- 
lowing topics assigned: organization; art, 
music, and handwriting; elementary sci- 
ence; arithmetic; social studies; library; 
character, health, physical education, 
safety, thrift; handwork; English. In 
some cases experiments in the adaptation 
of the program of instruction were accom- 
panied by changes in the organization of 
the school as a whole. Wherever possible 
or desirable, tests were administered to 
determine the success of the innovation. 


In Houston, Texas, a program of cur- 
riculum revision has been in progress since 
1924. Superintendent Oberholtzer reviews 
the work and indicates what progress had 
been made up to June, 1930. He first de- 
scribes the background upon which the new 
program was built. There follow: (1) an 
exposition of principles involved in cur- 
riculum construction; (2) an _ historical 
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sketch of the main steps taken; (3) a re- 
view of administrative and supervisory 
problems encountered ; and (4) an account 
of the selection of certain schools to act as 
centers for particular phases of curriculum 
construction. The report closes with a 
summary of progress and results. <A spe- 
cial feature of this project was the organ- 
ization of study groups. Credit is given 
to Miss C. Mabel Smith and Professor H. 
B. Bruner, of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of Teachers College, for assist- 
ance in the work. 

The Seattle schools have published a 
monograph called Commumty Life Stud- 
ies. This is characterized as a tentative 
**Course of Study in Community Life for 
Kindergarten and Grades One to Three.’’ 
It differs from conventional courses in the 
informal character of the presentation, in 
its examples of what actually happened in 
schools that developed ‘‘centers of inter- 
est,’? and in its use of a four-column ar- 
rangement, with the following headings: 
(1) Objectives; (2) Teacher’s Part; (3) 
Children’s Part; (4) Outcomes. The free- 
dom assured to the teacher to organize ac- 
tivities in her own way is a marked feature. 
Those who are familiar with Miss Rey- 
nolds’ Course of Study in Terms of Chil- 
dren’s Activities, published in May, 1925, 
will see in this report a development of 
the point of view there set forth. The use 
of the pupil’s own environment is here 
again pronounced. 

Miss Edna Richmond, of the State Nor- 
mal School at Fairmont, West Virginia, has 
rendered a valuable service in preparing a 
classified list of materials of instruction 
which may be obtained free or at small cost. 


WORLD FEDERATION AT DENVER 


Denver will be the scene of the fourth 
biennial convention of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations, July 27 
to August 2. 
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This organization came into existence in 
San Francisco in 1923, at the time of the 
summer convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Oakland. The first 
biennial convention was held at Edinburgh 
in 1925. Three thousand educators were 
in attendance. From Edinburgh to To- 
ronto in 1927, where eight thousand con- 
vention guests registered; from Toronto 
to Geneva in 1929, where three thousand 
delegates representing fifty-three nations 
joined in the deliberations; from Geneva 
to Denver in 1931, where an attendance 
of five to ten thousand is expected. 

The association is organized into inter- 
national committees with the following ob- 
jectives: ‘‘Friendship, justice, and good 
will among the nations of the world’’; 
‘*Tolerance of the rights of all nations’’; 
‘‘Appreciation of the value of inherited 
gifts of nations and races.’’ This com- 
mittee work was organized on the plan 
of Dr. David Starr Jordan, who, at the 
1925 convention, was awarded the Herman 
prize of $25,000 for the best plan ‘‘caleu- 
lated to produce world understanding and 
codperation through understanding.”’ 

The association includes the following 
departmental organizations: the Parent- 
Teacher Association, health education, edu- 
cational crafts, preparation of teachers, 
international aspects of library service, 
education and the press, rural life and 
rural education, pre-school and kindergar- 
ten, elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, the international aspect of colleges 
and universities. 

An exhibit of the work of school chil- 
dren of the various nations represented 
will be held in conjunction with the con- 
vention. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine, is president of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations, and Dr. 
Charles H. Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The thirty-sixth annual convention of 

the American Physical Education Associa- 

tion was held in Detroit April 1-4, 1931. 

The theme of the meeting was ‘‘Modern 

Trends in Health and Physical Educa- 

tion.’? Among the outstanding features of 

the convention were demonstrations of a 

complete program in health and physical 

education for elementary schools, inter- 
mediate schools, and high schools, includ- 
ing dancing, polyrhythmics, basketball, 
swimming, and diving. A pageant, ‘‘More 
than Machines,’’ was presented as a chal- 
lenge to the modern age. Words of honor 
were bestowed upon a number of the mem- 
bers of the Association who have given 
distinguished service in the cause of 
physical education. The papers read 
showed increasing interest in research and 

a broadening of the concept of physical 

education. This is no longer regarded as 

exercise. 

Among the speakers other than members 
of the Association were: Miss Nellie Lee 
Holt of Stevens College, Superintendent 
Pierce of the Michigan State Education 
Department, Superintendent Hartwell of 
Buffalo, and Professor Goodwin B. Watson 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in Philadelphia. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 

The International Kindergarten Union 
has been merged with other societies into 
an inclusive group now known as the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, cover- 
ing nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades. The thirty-eighth annual 
meeting was held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 
20-24, 1931. Prominent speakers and their 
topics were as follows: Judge Florence 
Allen of the Ohio Supreme Court, ‘‘The 
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Value of Tradition’’; William E. Grady, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, United 
States, ‘‘Childhood Education in Peru’’; 
Mrs. Satis N. Coleman of the Lin- 
eoln School, Teachers College, ‘‘ Creative 
Music’’; Rollo Walter Brown, author and 
lecturer, ‘‘Why Creative Education Must 
Not Become a Fad.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 

April 23-25 there were held at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana the eighteenth annual 
conference on Educational Measurements 
and the eighth annual conference on Ele- 
mentary Supervision. The main topic of 
the latter was ‘‘The Social Studies in the 
Elementary School.”’ 

The conference on Educational Measure- 
ments dealt with a wide range of subjects 
relating to the schools on the one hand and 
the colleges on the other. In addition to 
speakers drawn from the schools and higher 
institutions of the State, there was present 
Professor Harold O. Rugg of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He de- 
livered three addresses dealing with the 
newer psychology and creative education. 


THE SIGHT-SAVING REVIEW 

Number 1 of Volume I of The Sight-Sav- 
ing Review—a new magazine published by 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, appeared in March. The editor 
is Lewis H. Carris, who is supported by a 
board of associate editors made up of well- 
known physicians and specialists in the 
field of the care and treatment of the eye. 
One object of the new publication is to 
foster the establishment of sight-saving 
courses in institutions of higher learning. 
Those interested in the new magazine may 
address the society at 1315 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia. The editorial office is at 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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THE CURRENT YEARBOOKS 


The Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is 
again in two parts! The first part deals 
with ‘‘The Status of Rural Education.’’ 
This is a symposium contributed by the 
six members of the yearbook committee 
and fifteen collaborators. The range is 
wide, covering not only the curriculum, 
supervision, organization and administra- 
tion, and the preparation of teachers, but 
also economic factors of rural life, pupil 
status, availability of schools, and the 
problem of finance. The chairman, Profes- 
sor Brim, has added a summary of guiding 
principles and promises a complementary 
study of the theoretical basis of rural edu- 
cation. 

The committee was evidently hampered 
by lack of space. Nevertheless, the study 
presents an impressive body of facts. The 
number of one- and two-room rural schools 
is still very large. Nearly a third of all 
the elementary teachers of the United 
States are still to be found in them. The 
comparatively low salaries paid constitute 
a severe handicap. At the same time the 
fact that large numbers of cities require 
experience as a qualification for appoint- 
ment points to the desirability of training 
in rural education for almost all prospec- 
tive teachers in lower schools. In what 
ways such training should be peculiar is 
not altogether clear. What the report does 
show, however, is that the whole matter of 
rural education is bound up with the eco- 
nomic and social life of the time and pre- 
sents problems of great magnitude. 


* Public School Publishing Company, 1931. 
? University of Chicago Press. 
* National Education Association. 


The second part of the yearbook is de- 
voted to a report upon ‘‘The Textbook.’’ 
This is the result of a five-year effort and 
is made up almost wholly of facts freshly 
gathered. From this report the reader can 
learn how closely city teachers follow the 
text, how texts are produced, how they 
should be printed, how they are selected 
and evaluated, how they are affected by 
legislation, and how much they cost. The 
summary by the chairman, Professor Ed- 
monson, of the ethics of marketing and 
selecting textbooks will be frequently 
quoted and, let us hope, applied. An ex- 
cellent bibliography, prepared by Professor 
Buswell, is added. 

The Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, in its nineteenth yearbook, presents 
a summary view of the Practices of Amer- 
ican Universities in Granting Higher 
Degrees in Education,? prepared by Pro- 
fessor Freeman. Twenty institutions are 
represented. The most interesting facts 
disclosed relate to the attempt of certain 
institutions to professionalize education 
by organizing work leading to the new 
degree of Ed.D. In general this stresses 
practical experience and training for a 
specific job rather than research in the 
traditional sense. 

The Department of Superintendence 
publishes the second and concluding report 
of its Committee on Articulation. This 
comprises a study of Five Unifying Fac- 
tors in American Education, each dis- 
cussed by a separate sub-committee. 
Whereas the first report dealt ‘‘horizon- 
tally’’ with the several successive levels of 
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public education, this later study traces 
each factor of unification vertically from 
kindergarten to college. 

The factors or problems considered are: 
Pupil Promotion, School and Community, 
General and Professional Education of 
Teachers, Fiscal Aspects, and Articulation 
and Functions of Units. Numerous tables 
summarizing replies from superintendents 
of schools to questions as to current prac- 
tice are included. An excellent summary 
of findings and of the recommendations of 
the committee rounds out the report. Like 
its predecessors this study makes easily 
available to administrators a large body 
of information and of practical advice as 
to procedures. Its emphasis on the phil- 
osophical principles of integration rather 
than upon mere devices for articulation 
through external organization is undoubt- 
edly wise. 

The Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion is entitled The Evaluation of Super- 
vision.* The committee takes the position 
that descriptions of supervisory activities 
may be arrived at objectively, but that 
evaluation is an act of judgment. Hence 
in the final analysis the appraisal of the 
results of supervision must be based upon 
criteria, not merely upon facts, however 
well the facts may be authenticated. 

To this end the committee has formu- 
lated a set of criteria and has tried to show 
how they can be used in practice. In addi- 
tion an exhaustive summary of previous 
investigations in this field is offered, to- 
gether with case studies of supervision and 
a check list for analysis of supervisory 
activities. The bibliography appended in- 
cludes only the citations made in the body 
of the report. 


“Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1931. 

5 Published by the Congress at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
® Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1931, 

7 Both published by the National Education Association. 
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This yearbook is the first of a series of 
three studies growing out of the report of 
last year, on Current Problems of Super- 
visors. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has begun the publication of year- 
books with a volume on Parent Education.5 
This is said to attempt to develop a larger 
concept of child education. This it does 
by treating of parent education as a social 
movement, explaining how various organi- 
zations are codperating in this field, pre- 
senting type programs and methods of 
conducting study groups, and finally by 
showing what is being done in the way of 
research in various institutes of child 
development. 

The current Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the 
sixth, is called Mathematics in Modern 
Life.6 The work is made up of a series of 
essays by outstanding scholars, such as Ir- 
ving Fisher, Cassius J. Keyser, and David 
Eugene Smith. These writers attempt to 
show the relation of mathematics to such 
diverse interests as biology, religion, in- 
vestment, agriculture, pharmacy, and sta- 
tistics. Teachers of mathematics will no 
doubt be gratified to have so weighty a col- 
lection of arguments for the importance of 
their subject. 

Other yearbooks that have appeared 
within the year are the ninth of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
and the fifth of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers.? The former treats of mis- 
cellaneous problems of administration and 
the latter makes available examples of the 
newer type of units of activity. Both of 
these publications will be found of great 
practical value to teachers and principals. 

ae Bs 
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CIVIC EDUCATION 


All thoughtful American educators and 
the more precipient laymen are agreed 
that our public schools and the junior 
stages of our liberal colleges should do far 
more for the education of our young 
people toward superior political citizen- 
ship than they seem now to accomplish. 

As yet, however, we have all attacked 
this problem in very haphazard fashion. 
Elementary school teachers are doing some 
helpful things with history studies, patri- 
otic emotionalizing, and the use of ‘‘com- 
munity civic projects.’’ For years we 
have had ‘‘civil government,’’ ‘‘ problems 
of democracy,’’ or other similar studies of- 
fered in grades seven to twelve, but usually 
as tails to the kites of history studies. 

But nowhere can we find a body of spe- 
cially trained teachers wrestling with prob- 
lems of better civic education. (Our vain 
generalizers in education would probably 
hold that all teachers are teachers of ci- 
vism). Nowhere do we find systematic re- 
search proceeding either to discover the 
concrete needs for, or to test the best 
methods of, civic education. 

Hence the timeliness and promise of a 
book like this by Dr. Peters.® It is the 
product of a man who is philosopher and 
sociologist. It claims to be and is ‘‘an in- 
tensive study in curriculum construction.”’ 
Its ‘‘blue-print of an optimum citizen”’ is 
a splendid contribution to clear analytical 
thinking in this field. Its chapters de- 
voted to ‘‘contributions to civic education’’ 
from the more familiar school subjects 
ought to prove very helpful at this stage 
to the purposive work of interested 
teachers — notwithstanding the present 
writer’s belief that when we shall be on 
well-tested ground in real civic education 
we shall use the English, natural science, 


®* Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education. 
pany, 1930. 
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and even geography and history studies 
very little as means to civic ends. 

Dr. Peters’ Civic Education is now one 
of the three or four teachers’ manuals 
available which are indispensable to any 
and all teachers who desire to improve our 
direct or our indirect education toward 
good political citizenship. 

Davip SNEDDEN, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


The avowed intent of Professor John- 
son’s book, The Liberal College,® is to 
‘fexamine the functions of the college, to 
define its objectives, and to discuss its 
procedures’’—a very large theme, as the 
author points out in the preface. The re- 
sult is a volume in which the discussion of 
functions and objectives, necessarily brief, 
is less adequate and convincing than the 
following more extended treatment of 
procedures. Nevertheless, as a presenta- 
tion and elaboration of the need for redis- 
covery of the individual in mass education, 
the book is distinctive and complete. The 
treatment of such topics as sources of stu- 
dents, classification, marking, and evalua- 
tion of results is enriched with details and 
concrete suggestions from the author’s own 
wealth of experience. Attention is given 
to the vital problem of the training of col- 
lege teachers. A very brief chapter is 
included on student activities. In the con- 
cluding chapter appear the following state- 
ments, which summarize succinctly much of 
the discussion : 


The elimination of those who are wholly un- 
fitted for college, the classification of those of 
moderate ability and the provision of suitable 
curricular offerings for these, will be the most 
difficult and insistent problems for the colleges 


By Charles C. Peters. Longmans, Green and Com- 


° The Liberal College in Changing Society. By John B. Johnston. The Century Company, 1930. 
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during the next decade. The working out of 
suitable differential treatment for its several 
groups of students is the most pressing need 
for the state university if the children of the 
state are to be provided with the best in higher 
education. 


The book is a worthwhile, stimulating 
treatise with which, fortunately, many 
thinkers in the field of higher education 
will wish to disagree wholeheartedly at 
various points. 

F. B. O’Rear, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN 

Provision for individuality is now gen- 
erally regarded as a major problem in 
education. The methods most commonly 
advocated have been segregation and ac- 
celeration. To both of these there are 
objections, both on theoretical and on prac- 
tical grounds. More than ordinary inter- 
est attaches, therefore, to the report of an 
experiment in which neither of these 
methods was employed.!® Like Burke of 
California, Messrs. Osburn and Rohan in- 
veigh against the ‘‘lockstep in our 
schools.’? Their method of attack, how- 
ever, is essentially different. This consists 
in discovering the special interests of the 
gifted and giving free play to them through 
extra-curricular activities. A full account 
is given of how this policy was carried 
out in a public school in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, through a period of five 
years. 

The standings of the pupils in their 
regular work determined whether they 
were eligible to membership in some club 
in which they could ride their hobby. 
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Definite steps were taken to discover the 
peculiar bent of each hobbyist. Clubs 
were then organized as indicated. The re- 
ports of work done give evidence of very 
profitable experience. 

Whether it was necessary—or advisable 
—to restrict such opportunities to the 
gifted is a question that will occur at once 
to many readers. That the particular 
pupils who joined the nurses’ club, for 
example, proved more competent in grasp- 
ing the opportunity offered than the rank 
and file would have done goes without say- 
ing. That much of what was learned 
about nursing might fairly be called 
‘fessential’’ for all pupils seems also evi- 
dent. 


MORE ADVICE TO STUDENTS 


To his Methods of Study and Technique 
of Study Professor Crawford now adds 
Studying the Major Subjects and Learn- 
ing a New Language.* The ‘‘major’’ sub- 
jects treated are those commonly taught in 
the senior high school and junior college 
and it is students at these levels whom the 
author has had in mind. How broadly the 
idea of study is conceived may be inferred 
from the fact that advice as to public 
speaking and as to financing a musiec edu- 
cation is included. The true theme of the 
book is how to get on in the pursuit of 
such interests as are represented by litera- 
ture, mathematics, ete. 

The book is intended to be used as a text 
in a course. The student first reads a few 
paragraphs of advice on a certain point 
and then practices by means of assign- 
ments. A few references are appended to 
each chapter for further reading. Whether 
the instructors in the various fields would 
endorse the advice given by the professor 


Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children. By W. J. Osburn and Ben J. Rohan. Macmillan 


Company, 1931. 
U Studying the Major Subjects. 
Crawford and Edna M. Leitzell. 


California, Los Angeles, California, 1930. 


By Claude C. Crawford. Learning a New Language. 


B. Claude C. 


Both volumes published by the author at University of Southern 
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of studying could not of course be guaran- 
teed in advance. Perhaps committee con- 
ferences could be arranged. For the 
advice itself no scientific basis is claimed. 
If it works, it works. That many college 
students, left to flounder as they often are, 
would profit by it seems likely. Whether 
definite instruction in methods of work 
given as a part of each course would be 
more certain to get results is at least a fair 
question. 

Professor Crawford himself has antici- 
pated this objection, so far as foreign lan- 
guages are concerned, by writing a book 
on that field in company with Miss Leitzell. 
Here again, however, there will be dissent 
by many teachers of languages who hold 
other views as to the purposes of the study 
and the best means of realizing them. At 
any rate they will be challenged to perfect 
methods of their own. 


Professor Pitkin has a different audience 
in mind.!* He addresses the business man. 
To such a person reading appears on four 
levels: light, average, solid, and heavy. At 
a reasonable rate of speed the average man, 
we are told, can read forty books a year. 
In doing so the reader should first grasp 
the whole, seeking to get the essentials. 
The table of contents and preface should 
be consulted as an aid in this. Speed may 
be greatly increased by proper attention 
to the amount taken in by the eye at a 
single glance. Newspapers and magazines 
should be judiciously skimmed. 

The writer is obviously himself a skilful 
and habitual reader and many a good sug- 
gestion can be gleaned from his unconven- 
tional and striking presentation. Educa- 
tors as well as business men might well 
consult it. 


"The Art of Rapid Reading. By Walter B. Pitkin. 


*% The Sources of a Science of Education. 
Fisher. Horace Liveright, 1930. 


“ Office Practice in Secondary Schools. 
Brothers, 1930. 


By William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner. 
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KAPPA DELTA PI LECTURES 


Two volumes have so far been published 
in the lecture series sponsored by Kappa 
Delta Pi, an international honor society in 
education.1* The first lecture was deliv- 
ered by Professor John Dewey, who spoke 
on the ‘‘Sources of a Science of Educa- 
tion.’’ The first point made was that edu- 
cational techniques must justify themselves 
in the light of the findings of scientific 
method. Educational science, however, 
cannot merely borrow the procedures of 
physical science; it must develop proce- 
dures of its own. The ultimate considera- 
tion is that those engaged in educational 
activity themselves attain the scientific at- 
titude toward their work. An exposition 
of how data may be obtained from psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and philosophy, as well as 
from biological and physical science, and 
applied in education concluded the address. 

The second lecture was delivered by Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher on the striking 
subject, ‘‘Learn or Perish.’’ Recognizing 
that the chief factor in teaching is still the 
personality of the teacher, Mrs. Fisher 
made a stirring plea for the enrichment 
of personality through wide cultural 
studies, general reading, and other con- 
tacts with life outside the ordinary range 
of pedagogical interest. Such a practice 
she thinks necessary for everyone in a 
democracy if we are to be anything more 
than a nation of mediocrities. 

Kappa Delta Pi is rendering a valuable 
service in making its lectures available to 
the general public. 


OFFICE PRACTICE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


A useful collection of facts concerning 
the high school office has been compiled by 
Professor Reavis and Professor Woellner,™* 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929. 


By John Dewey. Learn or Perish. By Dorothy Canfield 


Laidlaw 
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of the University of Chicago. The data 
for the study were collected by means of 
inquiries sent to about a thousand mem- 
bers of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. Returns were re- 
ceived from fifty-eight per cent of these. 
The results have been tabulated with refer- 
ence to nine groups of schools, varying 
from schools containing less than a hun- 
dred pupils to those of over two thousand. 

The chief topics concerning which in- 
formation was obtained were as follows: 
personnel, hours, labor-saving devices, 
plan of the office, records and reports, files, 
office administration, personnel problems, 
communication, and administration of the 
budget. The practices reported are 
summed up under these heads, with inter- 
pretative comments by the authors. A 
concluding chapter is devoted to a state- 
ment and defense of the principle of fre- 
quency, that is, the practices of the larger 
schools are declared to be best and there- 
fore those which all schools should seek to 
follow. In the absence of dependable eri- 
teria of any other sort, this may perhaps 
fairly be urged. It is, however, an exam- 
ple of our old friend job analysis, whose 
reputation is not so good as it once was. 
Principals of large schools seldom teach, 
it is true, but their work as supervisors 
might be better if they did. As a basis for 
scientific study of ways of improving office 
practice in schools, this survey will un- 
doubtedly prove of great value. It should 
be followed up by investigations of what 
office practice should be. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 
The volumes in which may be found the 
results of the work of The Character Edu- 
eation Inquiry now number three: Studies 
in Deceit, Studies in Service and Self- 
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Control, and Studies in the Organization 
of Character. Five units or ‘‘books’’ in 
all are included. The first study undertook 
to devise measures for testing certain spe- 
cific reactions called honesty or its opposite 
and by means of them to determine, if pos- 
sible, whether certain methods of character 
education were or were not effective. The 
results were, as is now generally known, 
startling. Neither coming of so-called 
good families nor having been exposed to 
systematic attempts to inculcate the virtues 
appeared to insure honesty in children in 
the controlled situations set up by the 
investigators. 

Similar techniques were used in measur- 
ing codperative and charitable behavior, 
self-control, social intelligence, and social 
attitudes. The two volumes now at hand 
record the details of these experiments and 
the conclusions reached. The first is that, 
as appeared in the previous study, a battery 
of tests representing a large number of 
life situations is necessary for the purpose 
of measuring any single type of conduct. 
The fact that a child reacts in a certain 
way in one type of situation does not 
assure that he will so react in other types 
of situations involving the same issues. 
Several tests have been devised, however, 
that are found to have a high degree of 
reliability. The second runs to the effect 
that individual conduct is intertwined with 
group conduct. The accumulated experi- 
ence of the group to which an individual 
belongs is a factor always to be reckoned 
with. Though their existence is not denied, 
the investigators testify that they found no 
evidence of general character traits. Hence 
apparently the individual’s tendencies 
must be learned by a process of ‘‘sam- 
pling.’’ 

Aside from the light thrown upon the 
nature of character and the problem of at- 


% Studies in Service and Self-Control; Studies in the Organization of Character. By Hugh Hartshorne, 
Mark A. May, and others. Macmillan Company, 1929-30. 
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tempting to test it, the inquiry has resulted 
in the production of some eighty tests, 
which have been standardized and are avail- 
able for use. The need for such unification 
in the child’s environment as shall conduce 
to integration is made evident. This must 
be sought through the building up of so- 
cial ideals that can gradually be realized 
in the child’s own experience. 

The importance of these studies would 
be difficult to overstate. Enthusiasm for 
character education has grown rapidly of 
late, with little scientific knowledge to 
guide it. The investigation pursued by 
Messrs. Hartshorne and May makes notable 
progress in supplying this lack. Unsup- 
ported claims will be less often made in 
this field. At the same time other students 
will have a foundation upon which they 
ean build. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
KEY PROBLEMS OF AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


In School Executives Magazine for May, 
Professor Newlon of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College sets forth the key prob- 

_lems that must be solved in achieving an 
integrated program of American education. 
First, a unifying plan must be based upon 
a theory of the school consistent with the 
demands of American life and the nature 
of the pupil. Second, the subject matter 
of the curriculum must be socially signifi- 
eant. Third, method must be conceived 
broadly. This means that we must cease 
to be obsessed with special techniques and 
be concerned rather with providing an en- 
vironment in which the qualities necessary 
for the efficient life may be developed. 
Fourth, as the absolutely indispensable 
factor for the success of the program we 
must have teachers not academically- 
minded but imbued with understanding of 
the modern world. Such a program must 
be administered by executives in posses- 
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sion of a sound basic philosophy, and it 
must be supported by an intelligent public 
opinion. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ? 


In Childhood Education for May, John 
A. Hockett of the University of California 
undertakes to define the meaning of pro- 
gressive education. This he thinks is not 
to be found in spectacular changes in 
schoolroom procedure. It consists rather 
in a new spirit. Progressive education is 
humanized education. It means to the 
pupil purposive activity, a happy adjust- 
ment to the world of which the individual 
is a part. To the teacher progressive edu- 
cation means an adventure. Her principal 
function is that of skilful guidance of 
pupil growth. The curriculum is to be 
conceived of as a series of dynamic experi- 
ences. Another essential factor is the 
school environment, which must provide 
social situations favorable to purposive ac- 
tivity. True progressive education, the 
writer thinks, is in harmony with the scien- 
tific attitude of mind. This is forward- 
looking, open-minded, eager for new life. 


THE INTEGRATION OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


James E. McDade, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, 
writes in the Chicago Schools Journal for 
April of the integration of teaching tech- 
niques. He holds that many of the attempts 
to improve teaching methods are too radi- 
eal. True progress is to be achieved by 
building on the procedures we have rather 
than by attempting to make a clean sweep. 
The problem is rendered difficult by the 
presence of large classes, which we must ex- 
pect to have for a long time to come. The 
way out lies in depending less upon the 
recitation and more upon an activity pro- 
gram. This may involve emphasis upon pu- 
pil initiative and independent thinking or 
‘“socialization’’ of the class meeting, and 
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upon the work by small groups of pupils 
without immediate teacher direction. Fi- 
nally, much of the work formerly handled 
in the recitation may be treated as indi- 
vidual instruction. This requires the prep- 
aration of short units of work in detached 
form, so arranged as to be easy to check 
and fully self-explanatory. In order to 
prepare the way for such a program, there 
must be rigid scientific evaluation of what 
we are now doing and of what we propose 
to do. 


THE ISSUE OF CREATIVENESS 


In the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy for April, Professor Rugg, one of the 
authors of The Child-Centered School, dis- 
cusses some of the issues that have arisen 
as a result of recent emphasis upon the 
desirability of creative activity in schools. 
He distinguishes three essential kinds of 
activity: problem-solving, creative produc- 
tion, and appreciation. He points out that 
while there are likenesses among these 
three processes, there are also valid dis- 
tinctions. These include, among other 
elements, that of orientation. In problem- 
solving the worker is oriented outward, 
while in creativeness the stimulus comes 
rather from within. The appreciation at- 
titude combines something of both the pre- 
ceding. Out of these distinctions grow 
important principles as to the stimulation 
of pupils and as to guidance and methods 
of work. There are also marked differ- 
ences in the matter of outcomes. The 
writer concludes that representative art 
and creative art are different, though both 
are necessary in a balanced curriculum. 
The latter is ‘‘indispensable to the com- 
plete development of the cultured man.”’ 


THE CREATIVE ARTS 


Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for April, in accordance with the 
editorial policy of that magazine, is de- 
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voted entirely to a single subject, namely, 
the Creative Arts. These include the 
graphic arts, poetry, dancing, and music. 
There are excellent articles with numerous 
concrete illustrations of actual work of 
school children in all these fields. 


SEX IN CHILDHOOD 


Child Study for May is devoted entirely 
to the subject of sex education. Dr. Ken- 
worthy in her editorial declares that ‘‘sex 
education of an ideal sort can only be ac- 
complished through a consistent construc- 
tive handling of the parent-child relation- 
ships. ... Parents who are emotionally 
mature themselves can gain all the neces- 
sary data for meeting the various as- 
pects of curiosity, sex interests, desires for 
experimentation, and the many other as- 
pects of the young child’s interest in the 
sex side of life, through reading, parent 
education group contacts,’’ and the like. 

This position is supported by a series 
of articles by well-known authorities, in- 
eluding Dr. Leonard Blumgart, Mrs. 
Cécile Pilpel, Mr. Floyd Dell, and Dr. 
Charles W. Margold. 


HEALTH TEACHING IN NEWTON 


An account of the health program as 
developed in Newton, Massachusetts, since 
1919 appears in the Journal of Education 
for May 4. The writer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Calista Roy, traces in detail the 
various features of the program and also 
what has been accomplished by means of 
it. For example, children who were un- 
derweight in 1919 numbered 25 per cent 
of the school population; now they consti- 
tute only 3 per cent. Provision for the 
health of the children is many-sided, in- 
cluding health examination and inspection 
on the one hand and provision of luncheons 
on the other. Every suitable opportunity 


in the day’s work is utilized in building 
health ideals and establishing health habits. 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING, PRO AND CON 


The Educational Committee of the New 
York Principals’ Association has recently 
made a study of the merits and limitations 
of homogeneous grouping. The results of 
this study are summarized in the April 
issue of The Principal, the official organ 
of the society, by Joseph C. Gainsburg, 
chairman of the committee. The general 
trend of the report is unfavorable to homo- 
geneous grouping as such, though the com- 
mittee regards the question as open for 
further investigation. After listing the 
current claims for ability grouping and the 
objections to it, the committee summarizes 
the difficulties that must be faced in arriv- 
ing at a judicial view. These include the 
difficulties of classification itself, of obtain- 
ing proper codperation of supervisors, 
teachers, pupils, and community, of mak- 
ing proper adaptations of the courses to 
the pupils, and of determining the value of 
the results obtained. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Trott and His Little Sister. By André 
Lichtenberger. New York: Viking 
Press, 1931. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

The Activities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades. By Marion Paine Stevens. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 440. Illus. $2.00. 

New Russia’s Primer. By M. Ilin. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by George S. 
Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 162. 
$1.75. 

Pan-Sovietism—The Issue Before America 
and the World. By Bruce Hopper. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 
288. $2.50. 

Le Comte de Monte-Cristo. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Edited for School Use by Cor- 
delia M. Hayes. New York: American 
Book Co., 1931. Pp. 267. 
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Les Trois Mousquetaires. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Edited for School Use by Lilly 
Lindquist. New York: American Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 407. 

Tartarin de Tarascon. By Alphonse Dau- 
det. Edited for School Use by Myrtle 
Violet-Sundeen. New York: American 
Book Co., 1931. Pp. 290. 

Short Plays in Spanish. By Ina W. Ram- 
boz. New York: American Book Co., 
1931. Pp. 158. 

Jean and Jerry’s Vacation. By Mabel H. 
Johnson. New York: American Book 
Co., 1931. Pp. 192. 

Do and Learn Readers. By Margaret L. 
White and Alice MHanthorn. First 
Primer: Boys and Girls at School; pp. 
55. Primer: Boys and Girls at Work 
and Play; pp. 132. First Reader: Our 
Friends at Home and School; pp. 171. 
Second Reader: Stories of Animals and 
Other Stories; pp. 261. Third Reader: 
Interesting Things to Know; pp. 296. 
New York: American Book Co., 1930. 
Illus. 

Fact and Story Readers. By Henry Suz- 
zallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine L. 
McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner. 
Primer, pp. 144; Book One, pp. 173; 
Book Two, pp. 238; Book Three, pp. 261; 
Book Four, pp. 429; Book Five, pp. 480. 
New York: American Book Co., 1930. 

The Nature Activity Readers. By Paul G. 
Edwards and James W. Sherman. Book 
One: Outdoor Land; pp. 131; $.72. Book 
Two: The Outdoor Playhouse; pp. 175; 
$.76. Book Three: The Outdoor World; 
pp. 270; $.88. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1931. Illus. 

Elementary Home Economics. Second Re- 
vision. By Mary L. Matthews. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1931. Pp. 623. 
Tilus. 

Practical English Composition. By Easley 
S. Jones. New York: Century Co., 1931. 
Pp. 510. 
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Modern Chemistry. By Charles E. Dull. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 776. 

Class Size in High School English. By 
Dora V. Smith. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 309. 
$2.50. 

The Changing Educational World, 1905- 
1930. Edited by Alvin C. Eurich. Minn- 
eapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. Pp. 311. $3.00. 

A History of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina. By M. C. S. Noble. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1930. Pp. 463. $3.00. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg: 
Statistical Report for the Year Ending 
July 1, 1929; pp. 253. Report of the 
Superintendent for the Two-Year Period 
Ending May 31, 1930; pp. 228. 

Mental Measurement of Preschool Chil- 
dren. By Rachel Stutsman. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1931. Pp. 368. 
$2.20. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Special Schools and Curriculum 
Centers. Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools to the Board of Education of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the School Year, 
1929-30. Cleveland: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1931. Pp. 206. 

Community Life Studies for Kindergarten, 
Grades 1, 2 and 3. Seattle, Wash.: 
Seattle Public Schools, 1930. Pp. 435. 

Beyond the Classroom in the Schools of the 
City of New York. By Harold G. Camp- 
bell. New York: Board of Education, 
1930. Pp. 135. 

Teaching as a Creative Art. Fifth Year- 
book, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, June 1930. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association. Pp. 307. 

Developing Appreciation Through Teach- 
ing Literature. By Angela M. Broen- 
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ing. Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No. 13. Edited by E. F. 
Buchner. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929. Pp. 118. $2.00. 

Activity Program for the Primary Grades. 
Elementary Curriculum Series, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii: Department of Public 
Instruction, Honolulu, September 1930. 
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